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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


——~>—_. 


OHAPTER XIX, 


a fature triamph over Marg, Panl Angelotti 
an ture triumph over » Pai gelott. 
was by no means in pypoce bn le 
mind as he stood before the large 
the hall, and realised slowly and by degrees 
what had come i reenied a at 

Mary’s beauty, cou wi absolate 
indifference and cold hauteur, gave him a sort 
of shock. She was so chap At first he 
had doubted his eyes, though the sound of her 
voice had made him start. The Mary he had 
known, more y in the last few months 
they had been together, had been so wan, 
80 eo oP tired, miserable pretence, as he 
had savagely many times between his 
— of the young fresh girl he had made hia 

8. 

The Mary of thosedays had been a feeble, 
hel ms little creature, alwaya in tears, always 


fri, ed, ged, nervous. It did not 
seem possible that such a transformation could 


— 


['t DO NOT KNOW XOU, MB, ANGELOTTI!” MABY SAID, AS SHE TOUCHED THE KEYS SOFTLY.) 


have been effected as to produce from these 
i al woman, with 
her proud carriage and her exquisite face—a 
face so beautiful as to rivet the gaze witha 
sort of magnetic force. 

In the years that had gone since the day he 

y uttered the cruel lie that rid him of 
an incumberance, there had been a moment 
now and then in which Angelotti had felt a 
qualm of conscience over Mary and her fate. 

Of course she had gone back to her aunt, 
he determined. Had not Lady Mostyn come 
to her rescue he must have heard something 
of her. It would not have been possible fora 
poor feeble girl like her to straggle in the 
world by herself. 

Having this thought in his mind, Angelotti 
did not let any anxiety as to Mary’s future 
tronble him very much. Lady Mostyn had 
not written to him, bat he did not anticipate 
that she would. He knew what pride meant 
to these worldly, well-born women, who would 
die sooner than let society guess at the secrets 
of their lives. 

He shrugged his shoulders sometimes when 
he piavanel up the sort of existence that would 
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be opened to the miserable girl whoze hap- 
piness he had wrecked ; bat beyond a momen- 
tary gleam of pity, Paul had no more thought 
for Mary. 

He had, of course, never loved her. Hia 
taste did not incline to sentimental school- 
girls. I¢ was the probability of her fortane 
that he wooed—the money that must be hers 
when her aunt died. That the girl had a 
pretty face was of course agreeable, but had 
she been as ugly as Caliban he would have 
pursued her jast the same; and despite her 
prettiness and delicate grace of manner the 
man conceived almost a hatred for the girl 
when the crisis came, 

On Mary he vented the disappointment and 
anger he felt. He was ornel in the mosa 
refined way. It delighted him to shock and 
horrify her pure nature. 

Mary became ina very shor&é time familiar 
with the manners, the deceptions, the tricks 
that constitate the everyday life of the ordi- 
nary adventurer. 

Paul Angelotti, or Cosarnz», aa he called 
himself then, had from his euriieat days pre- 
ferred to get an existence by hazardous 
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methods rather than devote his braias and 
handaito honest laboar. 9 

Lite with Mery-was impossible. After a 
time she was a burden, and required to-be-fed 
and honsed, So he lazily determmed to-get 
rid of the burden, and he considered himeelf 
clever and fortunate when the girl dis- 
appeared. 

When he came to London, bringing letters of 
introduction from some of the best French 
namee (cbtained in a dishonourable and under. 
hand transaction with a young man who had 
fallen into his power) Paul had no fears as to 
his success, 

His voice, his appearance, were bis creden- 
tials, his manner and bislife were to be others 
if needed. As to what might bappen from 
Mary, he had little anxiety. Lady Mostyn 
bad never ceen him, If Mary were alive he 
felt ;oritively sure tbat she had been trans- 
ported to some remote cpot, and there would 
be kept as long as her,awnt lived to be her 
guardian. ‘There wae, therefore, not much 
danger to. be apprehended from a chance of 
meeting the girl he bad treated so cruelly, and 
indeed when the claims of society brought 
him into contact with Lady Mostyn, be judged, 
from her mourning dress, an@ from the. fact 
that no mention was ever made of Mary's 
name, that thers was, indeed, an end to all bis 
fears, and thas. Mary’s sorrows were finished 
in the grave, 30 Panl Axgelotti had gone hia 
way qnitevem a 

His euccete.was.immediate, and, what was 
better, lasting, He-fonnd 
flattered, rnmafter by the-beatin-the land, 

His singing was an emeame to any 
house. No,one cared to inquixe)into his ante- 
cedents, It waa h was an artist 
and & gentleman, j@ignified bear- 
ing wad, a we have: } the strongest 
vitness\in-his favour, and by his tact 
and worldly. knowledge for himeelf 


trianda Giiasmse<c-Gre.chcth aap Sane uy. 


time, the, rest was easy. 

grown only more secure, Other 
come.and gone; bat Angelotti 
equalled, certainly unaurpatse 
chadow of a rival had dawned omtheRionizon. 


of his. succesaful life. antil this | end: 
‘bough he had apparently taken ro litle Beed 


of the adulation and. bestowed upon 
Mra, <.spusbact be hed henaphaccaf Soteel 


been piqued and annoyed at ‘her advent, 
And now he stood alone " 


the. ball fire at 
Barrackbourne Castle, — 
sealice the position in allie : 


~as something ludicrous to himin 1 


‘rat Mary—poor, weak, foolish Mary, of sll}: 


people in the world—should stand beside him 
und calmly and quietly wrest his laurele from 
»'m—Mary whom he had cast off as a despised 
purden—Mary whom he had imagined lying 
‘ead in her grave, and whose long, still sleep 
had given him no pang, only a sense of relief 
nnd satisfaction—Mary, who now repudiated 
him, looking him straight in the face with her 
magnificent eyes, full of quiet ecorn and un- 

trerable contempt— Mary, who had won for 
nerself already a place in the world, and who 
would keep that place probably when he 
would be forgotten, 

The realisation of all this was almost in- 
comprehensible ; it was certainly objectionable. 
What would shedo? Did shemean to continue 
the line she had taken, and treat him as 

hough he had never existed ? or would she 
sait her opportunity and choore a moment in 
«hich to expose him and his villainy, and so 
rt in him altogether ? 

He seemed to know even by that fleeting 
ok at her face that she felt she could claim 

ner rights as a wife did she wish to do so. 

The story that had sent her flying from him 
ut into the cold cruel world would have to 
® very differently told now to produce any 

effect, and would require the strongest proof 
io substantiate it. 

Angelotti bit his lip beneath his dark mous- 
tache. He was rarely taken at a disad- 
vantage. Nothing upset his eqnanimity, asa 
rule, but the effect of this meeting with one 


a 


remained: 
d. Not oven the , different 





whom he had imagined safely;dead and out 
of bis path was too great t be; lightly dia 


es Grey had watched him outionaly }- 


Lady Agn 
from a distance. Bhe noticed he neither spoke 
nor moved, although there were at lexet half- 
a-cdozen people standing near him. 

Is he, then, only like everybody else after 
all?’ she said to herself with some contempt, 
She naturally imagined that Mary’s appear- 
ance had caused this silence’on his part. 

Ione, who took the duties of hostess in place 
of Lady Barrackbourne, had been, of course, 
constrained to go with Esther and Mary, and 
cond B.to the Countesa’s room. 

She civil to either of them, and f 
tried ‘by her manner the idea that 
she at not recognise them as guests 
if = others did. 

shé-hoped to beeuceebefal in putting them 
ill ab-emee, she failed. y, for Esther 
chattered away to Mary was walking 
in f¥ont with Greville, too lost in: otion 
and excitement the sight: of Pant: 
in her breast even to hear what-her 


saying tober. 
Teowas.e relict when: could leave Lindy 
Batrackbourne and she bealone in ss 


Mary locke up at:har ear tensted!fricnd. 
‘Tt 18 not’ tasy, Bether,” she seid, her pale 


lips trembling. ‘ 


I feel Dmust always have somé:-shame inked 
tomy life, becanse of that'man/ That I should 
have loved him !'” “es 

She-pot her hands over her face and stood 
‘motionless for a moment. 

“ That is the horror of it all!” she said slowly, 

her droppedt..‘‘ If I could forget it } 


It seems such an imposeibility, now that I 


now know him as he is, and-uow that I have 
seen others |” 

She walked up to the fire and stood looking 
into itas if in a dream. Was it her fancy or did 


eyes? Mary found a plea- 

sure in loo at this picture. Somehow, look 

she: ssemed- to see this same 

face before-her, It had become a sort of guid- 

her life—a star yeh eon all 

generots, noble, a 1 

‘tomnalyee the faint aligeare 

that seemed to. gr owe when -this face 

before her. Pleasure had been all too 

inher life. Shescoepted it without ques- 
tioning, and was content. 

So now, in one of the most troubjed 
momenteof.e troubled career, ° 
sortof vagge comfort and pro 
that, though she waa under: 
game roofageheltercd Paul 


ehe could. 
and:-who would be ready to help ber if 
demanded she must ask for assistance. 


oe 


CHAPTER XX. 
Tons took ial pains with ber. toilette. 





Esther weeset kigeed. 

‘ ie Po herShaep 6 “A 
answered in 
splendidly, my darling. 3 
been better than you were, I watched yor | 


“Wether finished with a grunt. 
4*Mr.. Angelotti will soon find be has ave 


again. 

st, aaeebe bad esid to Esther, it wasno- 
easy task to school heresif to meet the man 

‘bad rnipefi ‘her young life with all the 
in _@f a complete stranger. After 
Esther had gone to her own room Mary lay 
thinking. She recalled, with a shudder of pain 
and repugnance, all the story of her girlish 
infatuation. She rememberéd how Paul's 
voice had been wont to thrill her through 
and through, how she had longed for s glimpse 
of his dark, picturerque face. What dreams of 
nobility, of goodness, and heroism she bad 
built up around him, Then she'recalled her 
life in Paris, the squalor, the dissipated atmos- 
phere, the coarse surroundings, the fear that 
had never left her, the agony of mind, the grow- 
ing horror of all that made up her life, and 
she felt her heart beating wildly at her 
thonghts, She lay with throbbing temples and 
a dull sort of pain in her throat. ith all 
her pride and courage it was impossible not to 
suffer still at the vivid pictures of misery her 
imagination conjured up from the past. 

She rose at last from the sofa and walked 
toand froin the room. The action seemed 
to relieve her; it broke the tension that bound 
her nerves. Gradually she calmed hereelf, 
until she fcund herself thinking of Paul 
Angelotti quite easily, a smile of contempt 
on her lips. 

‘** And I used to dread the sound of his foot- 
step, I feared to hear his voice,” she said to 
herself, and the smile went as she shuddered 
again. 

“Ah!” she said, almost passionately, ‘‘if I 





could only blot out that past, with all its follies! 


that evenings was restless, bad temperéd,, 
Het maid had @ maumis 


i ible.. She<waa 
sosored wits Gavvie, aozoye 
Gall hatred 


_—s refusing to go near her mother-in-law 


a week, thereby causing general 
. that was little short of 


: spronud.woman who soffered 


It was @ small thingthat hed fanned the 
flame of Ione's jealous hate:against the child. 
Otho had been taught from his babyhood to 
be courteous in thought and manver, and it 
gave his grandmotker and Greville intense 
satisfaction‘and delight to see the little fellow 
in his pretty black velvet suit, with his flaxen 
curls falling on his shoulders, stend proudly 
in the entrance hell and receive every new 
guest with an assumption of diginity that was 
as amusing as it was charming. 

To Ione it was nothing bué mortification to 
see a child usurping what should be her place. 
She was furious with Lady Barrackbourne 
and Greville for encouraging this. 

“IT don’t think obildren chould: be.taught te 
know they are of. such importance | It. spoils 
them and makes them odious,"' ebe said: once 
to Greville, who had replied quickly, — 

“Oh ! Othois not spoiled, and, dfterall, he 
is the most important person in the:house and 
must begin to he owes a duty: to. sosiety. 
One does not have a title for novhing, my 
darling !” 

Ione had shrugged her shoulders inrpatiently. 
She never assisted at this “folly,” as she 
called it, and Otho had no more liking for 
Aunt Ione than-he had before ber marriage. 

He had borne with her attentions in London 
because he had promised grannie to be good, 
and to be sure and make friends with bis new 
aunt, because it was the: right thing to 
do; and so he‘had tried to do his. best, poor 
.ittle child, and stifled the dislike and fear 
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that always wonld come at thought of the 
brilliant red-haired creature with her hard 
voice and big shining eyes. But.here, at 
Barrackbourne, Osho felt relieved ofan irk- 
some duty, and beyond exchanging little 
courtesies with Lady Greville he lived. his life 
away from her. ene) 

He rarely saw Ione except once a day when 
he was about to be put to bed. Lady Greville 
never forgot this visit to the nursery, what- 
ever else she forgot, and Lady Barrackbourne 
would, often take herself to task when the 
thought crossed her mind, and it would come 
somtimes that Ione did not care for the 
child, and. argue that she must be wrong, or 
why should Ione take so much trouble about 
this little duty ? 

To-night, when she was at last dressed to 
her satisfaction, Ione went along the corridor 
to the nursery. She stood for a moment at 
the haif-open door. Someone was talking in 
a sweet, low voice—talking pretty nonsense 
about stars and fairies, and she could hear 
Otho's delighted laugh and loving words. Ione 
flashed hotly. Although she hated Otho, she 
was jealous all the same, that he could be 
80 affectionate with others and so mute and 
apparently stupid with her. 

She pushed open the door. Mary was 
sitting by the little cot, holding Otho in her 
arms, 

‘And now I am going to sing you to sleep, 
little one,”’ she was saying, as Ione advanced 
into the room. 

“Where is Mra, Robins?” Ione asked 
shortly of the under-nurse, who was sewing in 
@ corner. ‘She has no right to leave his 
lordship in this way! It is quite time he was 
asleep |” 

Mary put the little figure between the sheeta 
and tucked him up. 

‘‘ T hope I am not doing very wrong?’ she 
said, wittyher raresweet smile, ‘' I did not know 
I was transgressing any rales, I will not for- 
get in fature,”’ 

Otho looked from her to Ione. 

‘- « Why must you noting ? he said, in his 
baby way. “ Grannié asked you to come, Mrs. 
Arbuther, and I want-you.” Then with another 
look at Ione, “I can have what I want, Iam 
the Earl!” . 

Ione turned ashy white and shivered. Her 
jewels glittered and trembled for a moment, 

* Little children,” she said, a little un- 
steadily, when she spoke, “cannot have 
everything they want t ops. they are earls 
or not. Mrs, Arbuthnot will tell you I am 
right. Ask her.” : 

Mary stood holding-Otho'’s small. hot hand- 
The, child wasalways feverish. Is seemed to 
her she had a psin af her heart when she 
feces at him. He was so very fair and 

ile, 

he .felé distressed and uncomfortable at 
this moment, and she. asked herself vaguely 
why Lady Greville should: show so plainly 
she did not like her. 

“TI will ron away at once, Lady Greville,’ 
she said, with a faint smile. ‘ Goodnight, 
little, Otho.” She stooped and;kissed the child 
and then moved gracefully to the door, 

“I will go down with yon,” Ione said, 
ungraciously. Much as she would have liked 
it, she could not be too rude to Mary. They 
left the room together, followed by Otho’s 
big blue eyes, that were fall of tears at Mrs, 
Arbuther’s departure. 

Mary walked down the broad, old stairs 
beside Tone’s radiant figure in silence. It was 
not easy to talk to one who was so cold and 
unpleasant as Ione was to her. In silence 
there was dignity, and Mary preferred to have 
no. further examples of Ione’s sharp, rude 
tongue. They entered the drawing-room to- 
gether. It was empty save for a man seated 


by the piano singing softly. 

‘“What a waste!” Zone said, laughing 
affectedly as she sauntered across the room. 
“Fanoy M. Angelotti singing with no one to 
hear him!” 

Mary turned white to her lips as she saw 


- in @ manner that deceived her, coguette as she 





Paul's dark face, but she walked without a 
tremor to a chair by the fire, 

She had ona gown of some clinging ocrépe | 
material, white from head to foot, and carried | 
a large fan cf white feathers in her small 
gloved hand, The fan had been a Christmas 
gift from Lady de Courcy, and the small gold | 
thread bangle with M. A, in diamonds was | 
another from two of her pupils. | 

Is was the only ornamené she wore, but | 
Angelotti said to himself, his eyes going from 
Ione’s vivid colouring to. Mary’s exquisite 
delicacy of form and feature, that she needed 
nothing more. She was perfection in every 
sense of the word. 

Ione saw his gaze wander to the graceful, 
silent figare in the large chair. 

“T suppose,” she said, laughing shortly, 
‘* that you, too, are going to be like all the rest, 
and lose your heart to Mrs, Arbuthnot?” 

Angelotti paused, then looked down at the 
face beside him. A desire to amuse himeelf 
was all at once strengthened by another wish. 
Mary's absolute -consrol, her dignity, her 
coldness, roused the man’s vanity. She had 
been his—his entirely once—body and soul, 
she had belonged to him. By a look, by a word, 
he had ruled her, Could his power be utterly 
gone? He would discover this, he said to 
himself quietly, before many days had passed 
over their heads. 

Ione’s face was close to hia shoulder. 

He laid his hand on her's for a second. 

‘‘ That.is not what you should say to me,” 
he. answered in a grave, low voice. 

Tone’s pulse thrilled with delight. He spoke 








was. She gave him a glance from her eyes | 
andasmile. She had only imagined a flirta- 
tion with him, but if he were going to be 
serious the affair would be much more interest- 
ing. Her vanity was intensely gratified, 
especially when she remembered the stories of 
Angelotti's apparent dislike to all women and | 
the absence 


flirtations associated with his | 
name, , 

Angelotti smiled to himself. He read Ione | 
like an open book as he caressed his mous- 
tache and they advanced to where Mary was | 
sitting. 

‘* Madame has the air of a statue,” he said | 
as he stood beside the chair. 

** You like those Greek dresses? ”’ Ione asked. 
‘‘ They suit some people.” 

This was said in a way that carried a sort of 
conviction that Mary looked absolutely hide- 
ous in her gown. 

‘\ 1é was not altogether the robe,” Paul said, 
in his.slow, musical voice, ‘It is because 
madame.is so pale}”’ 

Mary moved her fan to and fro, and looked 
straight into his dark eyes. 

‘‘Tam generally pale, monsieur,” she said 
very quietly, She sat back perfectly calm, 
with no more apparent emotion in her body 
than.a statue, to which he had likened her. 

Ione bit her lip. sharply. She caught a 
glimpse of her own reflection in a mirror near, 
and then she glanced at that delicate, oval 
face, with its pure white skin, its soft, dark 
hair parted above the brows, its magnificent 
eyes blue as the night eky, its sweet half- 
trembling, half.smiling lips. 

What was it that made such a difference 
between this woman and herself? Was she not 
endowed with wonderfal points? Was Mary’s 
hair to be compared with her's. Were not her 
eyes splendidly handsome, her skin fair as a 
lily? Was she not gracefal and pretty in her 
movements? What, then, did she lack that 
even to her own sight made seem almost 
vulgar, and certainlyinferior, when contrasted 
with Mrs. Arbuthnot ? 

‘‘] suppose you use rouge when you want 
to look your best ?’’ she said, flinging herself 
into a chair on the other side of the hearth. 
‘* All professionals do it, don’t they?” 

A little natural rouge appeared on Mary’s 
pale cheeks for a moment. 

‘I have not adovted many professional 





habits as yet, Lad) G »ville,” she said, coldly. 
Then she turned to Paul,— 


‘‘T am afraid, Mr, Angelotti,’’ she said, 
speaking as easily as though no heart or nerve 
ever throbbed in her body, ‘I shall have to 
ask you to permit me to have our first duet 
transposed. I find the present key a little 
unsuitable,” 

“Tam at Mrs, Arbuthnot's entire disposal," 
Paal said, with a low bow and a meaning look 
in hisdark eyes. His astonishment and piqae 
grew greater every moment. He had mixed 


| in the world of fashion so much he was con- 


versant with the ways and manners of all its 
great ladies, yet in none had he found more 
dignity, more wonderful grace and refinement, 
than in this slender, lovely creature who held 
him off, as it were, by a circle of icy contempt 
and scornful dislike. It was almost like a 
dream. Could it be really possible that it was 
Mary his wife who_cat there absolutely impas- 
sive and indifferent to his presence? The Lot 
southern blood within his veins rose in a new 
passion for this beantiful woman. He set his 
teeth and swore beneath his breath a resolu- 
tion to break her indifference and make her 
know his power once again. 

How well she acted her part. It seemed in. 
credible to him that any woman, more espe- 
cially Mary — poor, nervone, wesk-nerved 
Mary—should treat this moment so coolly, 
should show such marvellons spirit and seif- 
possession. Why, she could talk to him with 
as much ease and languor aga thongh she had 
never until this moment set eyes upon hie 
face. 

Ione, while she flitted about talking to this 
one and that, watched those two jealously. She 


' felt, with a thrill of anger, that it was impos- 


sible for any one to look at Mrs. Arbuthnot 
and not be impressed with ber wonderfal charm 
and beauty. Panl Angelotti was, after all, 
only human, why should he not share in the 
general admiration Mary excited ? 

Ione’s colour rose, and her pulses quickened 
dangerously. Shehad succeeded so far with 
this man, but she would not be content antil 
her coquetry had reduced him to foily and 
madness for her sake. She knew her power 
over Greville and others; it was not likely she 
would fail with Angelotti, and it would be 
indeed a triamph to her vanity when it be- 
came whispered about, as of course it wonli 
be, that he, the unapproachable, the anchorite, 
the saint, had lost his reason and his heart 
for the sake of her brilliant beauty. 

She immediately conceived the idea that 
Mary intended to flirts with Angelotti, and 
this thought whetted her purpose and hurried 
her into further action. She hopedshe would 
annoy Greville by this flirtation. As yet he 
had been provokingly indifferent as to what 
she and Paul might do. The thought that 
Grevillehad undoubted belief and confidence 
in her love and Angeloiti’s friendship made 
her sneer, 

‘(Ts ia always the unexpected that bappeas,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘and™as to trusting your 
friend——.” She shrugged her shoulders, '‘ Well, 
surely a knowledge of the world should make 
even his dull brain understand how foolish 
that idea is, It was exploded long ago!’ And 
then Ione had added, ‘‘ However, if M. Angelotti 
is loyal and true, I shall soon put him to the 
proof!” ' 

The evening of Mary’s arrival at the Castle 
was declared by all the guests to have been 
absolutely oneof the most charming they had 
ever spent. To her it was one long miserable 
torture, How she got through the hours she 
could not have told. Pride, the knowledge of 
Esther’s loving presence, the kind courteous 
way in which Lord Greville seemed to suggest 
that she was the honoured guest of the occasion, 
all helped to keep up her conrage when it 
would have faltered and deserted her. She 
sang as she had never sung before. She sang 
because she knew that she gave Greville plea- 
sure through his mother, apart from his own 
delight in her voice. Lady Barrackbourne’s 
couch was wheeled into the drawing-room, 
and she lay listening to the music with an 
almost neaery Sie’ that spoke her appre- 
ciation and pleasure more clearly than words. 
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Paul Angelotti was amazed at Mary's sing- 
ing. He sat away in a corner watching her, 
as she stood like some pictured angel beside 
the piano, her pure, rich voice touching the 
heart with every note. 

She was indeed his rival! She, the woman 
whom he had driven out of his life, crushed 
beneath the weight of a shame he had put 
upon her, 

It was acurious state of things that had 
come to pass, and not without its irritating 
and annoying complexion. He was not used to 
be defied, to be openly ignored, to be passed 
over as though he never been. He-bit his 
moustache with a sor$ of savage anger. He 
‘longed to take Mary by her two white arms 
and shake the contempt and cold indifference 
from her. 

She must have some weakness. Had she 
notfallen down in a dead faint that day in 
London when she had first seen him? This 
manner of hers was, then, only the armour of 
pride and courage. Oould he not find some 
point in the armour through which be could 
dart an arrow, and so make her wince beneath 
his touch? 

He rose from his seat in the dark corner 
and made his way slowly across the room | 
after Mary had sung twice. 

‘* What words can I say ?” he murmured, 
in his soft, brokenEnglish, ‘ Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
you have kept me silent. To praise such art 
ag yours, in the ordinary jargon of every- 
day life, is impossible.” 

“TIT am glad I have pleased you, M, 
Angelotti,” Mary said, quietly. She was . 
sitting idly by the piano, her hands wandering | 
over the keye, There was not the slightest 
‘tremor apparent in her touch, nor did her face 
betray any nervousness.” 

Paul Angelotti stood silent for a moment, 
looking down on her delicate beauty. ; 

‘** Ma foi/” he said to himeelf, the beating of 
his heart quickening a little. “ Ma foi! 
she is divine! She is like a saint, with ber sweet, 
oure face. Yet she is a woman withal. She 
will make me mad with her coldness. Will 
nothing move her?” 

They were almost alone; « knot of three or 
four etood near them, but not close enough to 
hear what was said in a low voice. 








Angelotti came a step nearer. 

**Do you know I have a curious fancy 
about you, Madame?” he said, softly, looking | 
at her steadily the while. ‘I fear you do not 
like me, nay, more, that you will not let your. | 
celf like me, Is my fancy true?” 

‘“‘Ido not know you, M. Angelotti,” Mary 
answered, quietly, The womanly dignity 
within her gave her strength at this moment. 

‘The repognance that had been dawniag of 
late in her heart against that miserable folly 
and girlish infatuation strengthened her con- 
tempt. All the wrongs this man had wrought 
upon her came back threefold now as he 
stood before her, and she realized what a 
hideous pretence for a hero or even an ordinary 
a mortal he 

“ Is that quite true, ?” he whispered 
softly, beneath his beet.” 

Her hands wandered on over the keys. She 
did not wince or flash as he hoped she would 
do. Theaversion within her, the horror she 
had for him, kept her cold as ice, with every 
command over herself. Sheraised her eyesto | 
his steadily. What glorious eyes they were! | 

“I do not know you, M. Angelotti!’ she 
repeated. Then she broke into the opening bars | 
of some song. “ Will you sing this with me?" 
she eaid, quite easily. ‘‘ Of course you know it, | 
I need not ask you. Lord Greville, will you ' 
tell Lady Barrackbourne that M. Angelotti | 
and I are going to sing the duet she epoke to 
me about when I was here last?’’ She smiled 
into Greville’s handeome face; the emile and 
the plexzant look she gave him seemed ag | 
thongh a burst of sunshine had fallen on her | 
pale, exquisite face. It was a glimpze of the | 

warmth Paul Angelotti desired to wake, and ; 
desired in vain. 


Her self-control astounded him so much he | 


was almost dumbfounded. Mechanically he 


stood upright beside her while she played the 
opening bars of the duet. He knew it well, 
and he knew too she had chosen it on purpose. 
It was one he had tried to teach her in a few 
idle moments in that (to him) strange dream- 
like past, He could recall how he had first 
frightened her by his savage Wg were and 
then pushed her away roughly, aring she 
was too stupid to be taught anything. 

Mary's voice rose clear, sweet and strong 
in her part. To him it was nothing less than 
. — we =, oo to enmity. 

8 vanity, his anger, his hot, savage, passion- 
ate nature swelled up within him. 

She desired warfare, then? Well, let it be 
war; she would discover before long what a 
mistake she made. She would have done 
well to have hesitated before she rejected his 
overtures of friendship. It was not only man 
against woman in this case. He looked across 
the room to where Ione sat watching them as 
& cat would watch a mouse. 

He emiled as he opened his lips and sang. 
He remembered that soene at Lady Greville's 
dinner table not many days before, and the 
remembrance gave him some satisfaction. 
Tone hated Mary, hated her as only a vain, 
jealous woman coald hate one whose beauty 
and talent made her rival to be feared. 

Let him bat work properly ; it would not be 
long before he had crushed Mary's proud 
spirit. For meanness and mischief Angelotti 


| knew Ione would not failhim. I¢ should be 


woman against woman, and Mary should 
learn that for every contemptuous word, every 
cold, disdainfal look, every hint she gave of 
the repugnance she had conceived for him, 


' and for his treacherous nature, he would be 


paid back and revenged threefold. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 


‘*‘ Wein, what you have told me has made 
me very sorry for my unole. I wish I could 
help him against himeelt.’’ 

“You're a good fellow, Hamilton, to have 


, that desire, when he has treated you with sach 


a lack of kindly feeling; but he wouldn't be 


| helped by anyone, and my little Marie is the 


only person who would dare to venture on such 
® course, a oe wouldn’t receive her 
assistance, but he wi look over her inter- 
ference, I believe she might safe'y cross his 


, will.” 


“He isso very fond of her, then! Well, I 
do not wonder.” 

“ Yes, he ia very fond of my little girl, 
in his own way, but it is not that. He 
might love & person with all his heart and 
soul, but they conld worry him frightfally. 
In fact, the more he liked them the more they 
might jar. Bat Marie, she’s a little witch. 
She laughs at him, and is not one bit afraid of 
his temper. If he were to be angry with her, she 
would just forgive him with a saucy pair of 
blue eyes turned full on hie. There is nothing 
in her to feed his antagonism. She has her 


| own way a8 a matter of course. She wheedles 


him until he doesn’t even know she does it. 
Now, if Sir Godfrey had in youth married a 
girl like Marie, his faults would have been 
smoothed down instead of nourished, and he 
would have become a fiae, firm character. As 
itis, be never cared for any one that I am 
aware of, and the perpetual giving way to self 
has made him what he is.” 

Ceptain Hamilton was silent for a time, at 
last he looked up. 

“Poor Uncle Godfrey! It seems to me his 
is a case of a great soul gone wrong! Iam 
sorry you think his mental disease is beyond 

are.” 


“1 really do. Men had much better marry. 
Revbing shoulders with others does them 


good, even if they cannot have jast the lives 
they would choose. Ferndale's friend is a 
wise man to come and look after his girl. If 
they have quarrelled that is no reason why 
they should not make it up again, and I hope 
they will. I like to see young folks pair off,” 

‘‘Did you hear the name of the expected 
visitor ?”’ 

“I believe I did. Let me see. De Lacy, 
fancy.” - 

“De Lacy! Not the son of General De 
Lacy? He has lately died!” 

“ T think you have hit it, Hamilton. Do you 
know the man?" 

“Rather! He is a great friend of mine, 
or was. I don’t know how we should get on 
now. I hear that something has changed 
him, and that he is not at all the fellow he 
was."’ 

“That love affair, I'll warrant. He'll be 
all right when he and the lady have made it 
ua ” 

‘‘ Did you hear the name of the lady?” 

“No, Ferndale was not posted upsofar. I 
didn't.” 

‘* Ah! we shall see for ourselves in time, I 
suppose, but I fancy I could put a name to 

r { te 

‘You can! Then pray do; it shall go no 
farther.” 

“Miss Geraldine FitzHerbert! De Lacy 
was once engaged to a girl of that name. His 
father, I fancy, put a stop to the affair.” 

“‘Isee. And now the father is out of the 
way, and he means to do ashe likes. Small 
blame to him! Every man should choose his 
wife without the help of others, every woman 
her husband. Perhaps, after all, you won't 
have such a melancholy companion in the 
young man!" 

“* My dear,” struck in the Countess, mildly, 
* Did not Captain Hamilton say that Captain 
De Lacy is a friend of his?"’ 

“True,” admitted Godfrey. ‘ Bat, Lady 

irs, please understand that I cannot be 
accountable for the actions of my friends. If 
people rejoice over the death of their relations 
Iam afraid it proves those relations have not 
been what they should be, for blood is thicker 
ea! Water, and we mourn for those we 

‘* Thicker than water |.” laughed the Earl. 
‘Yes! it is thick enough sometimes to stag- 
nate, as your uncle Godfrey's has done for you. 
Eh! what?” he added, as the butler entered 
the room, and waited to speak. 

“ Lady Marie wishes to know whether Cap- 
tain Hamilton will come and sit with her as 
goon as he has breakfasted?” said the man, 


Hamilton had 


that sleepless, wretched ht had left him 
died away, after one dark.red dusky flash, and 
he was paler than before. 

The Earl and Countess looked at him. 

The butier waited for his anawer. It came 
slow and firm. There waga little of his uncle's 
determination upon his face. 

“Tell Lady Marie,” he said, ‘that I will 
come with pleasure !"’ 

*‘ And you will put yourself aside, and really 

2?” asked the Earl, as the door closed. 

Really. Did I not promise you last night 

to be a man to-day?" 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ GODFREY, YOU ARE NOT YOURSELF," SAID LADY 
MARIE, 


Breaxrast was partaken of somewhat 
silently that eines. The message of Lady 
Marie had fallen like a bomb shell in their 
midst. 

The thought of seeing her again made tha 
heart of Godfrey Hamilton beat as a thousand, 





nay, ten thousand, armed foes had never done. 
It would have been a joy to him, indeed, but 
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for that news which he had heard concerning 
her the night before. 

The Earl and Countess were a little puzzled, 
that, under the circumstances, Lady Marie 
should have sent for kim, but settled in their 
minds that she must intend to break her 
engagement to him herself; and they were a 
iittle anxious lest she should see his suffering 
and be grieved thereby, for she had a tender 
heart. 

‘Shall I go with you, or will you go alone?” 
asked the Countess, hesitatingly, as, breakfast 
-over, he rose from his chair and asked per- 
anission to obey Lady Marie's summons. 

“If you can trust me I will see her alone,” 
che answered. 

The Countess resumed her chair. 

** You have our fallest confidence, Captain 
Hamilton, and you know your way. Tell 
Marie I shall be up by-and-by.” 

He gave her a grateful look, and left the 
room withont another word. 

Up the stairs he went, with a heart which 
faltered and a sfep which did not, and tapped 
lightly upon her door. 

_ She heard him at once, and bade him enter, 
signing to her maid to retire and leave them 
together. 

If Godfrey Hamilton had thought her pretty 
before, he saw that she was then most rarely 
beautiful. 

Her sofa was drawn near the fire, and her 
fair head rested upon her snow-white, lace- 
trimmed pillows. She was dressed in a white 
cashmere morning gown, which was relieved 
“by pink plush and lace, and the colour upon 
her cheeks vied in shade with the plush itself. 
Her eyes were bright and clear as liquid 
‘water, and blue as forget-me-nots, 

No one would at that moment have taken 
Lady Marie for an invalid, save for two 
things—the small hands which rested upon 
‘the gable far rug which was thrown over her, 
were far less round and plump than was their 
wont, and there were blue, delicate lines 
beneath her eyes. 

There was a shy gladness in the girl's 
manner, as she extended her white fingers in 
kindly greeting as soon as they were alone, 

“It is good of you to come and cheer me! 
T need it after being a prisoner so long!" she 
said, cheerfally, and leant forward to draw an 
easy-chair quite close to her side. 

Captain Hamilton took the seat, and for 
the moment did not part with the hand. 

He scarcely knew what he was doing. All 
‘he realized just then was that he was with 
her once more, and that her soft fingers rested 
in his. It seemed to him that even a word 
would break the spell. 

‘* Well, how am I looking?” she inquired 
atlength. ‘I fancy my appearance does not 
pity me, but yours does. Captain Hamilton, 
you have been ill, too, and no one told me. 
I am really angry with them. Did I doit? 
Was it saving me? If so, I should feel such 
& wretch, and be so, so sorry!” 

She moved her hand to raise herself upon 
her elbow to look at him attentively. 

‘*No, no,” he entreated, “‘do not distress 
yourself. You are too kind, Lady Marie, to 
consider me at all, and would be so if I de- 
served your sympathy, but I do not. If I 
look ill I'm an impostor. I have not been so, 
IT assure you, I have not been laid up for an 
hour, believe me. Are you satisfied?” and 
he smiled at her. 

But she was far from satisfied. She had 
‘a:en her preserver last bronzed, healthy hued, 
and bright. That pale face was all unlike 
him, those cavernous eyes were not his. 

“No; I am not satisfied at all,’’ she 
answered, gravely. ‘Godfrey, you are not 
yourself,” 

*Am I not?” he replied, with a forced 
gaiety. ‘Then, Lady Marie, I must ask you 
to tell me who I am?” 

“ That is not your laugh,” she objected. 

og Iam sorry, but I hope it wil do as 
we oe 

_ “It will not do atall, there is no mirth in 
it. My friend, what has bappened to you 








since last we met?’’ and she looked at him 
searchingly. 

‘“*My dear child, what should have hap- 
pened? Everyone has been most kind to 
me, I have been very, very happy here!” 

“ Then your looks belie you,” she said. ‘‘ Are 
you sure you have been well?” 

** Qaite sure.” 

She watched him for a little while, then she 
mene her head back upon her pillows, and was 
silent. 

After a time she laid her hand upon his 
coat sleeve. 

‘‘ Godfrey,” she murmured, “ you are 
deceiving me, and you know it.” 

He looked 
innocent, trashfal eyes, and his own fell 
beneath their searching gaze. 

‘*Ah! I thought so,” she answered, with a 
sigh. ‘I was sure of it. I felt that you were, 
and I did not expect that of you.” 

‘*My dear,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘ what did 
you expect? Heaven knows that I would do 
aught to please you; but there are times when 
silence is best. If ever I can help you or 
serve youin any way you have only to ask 
me. Heaven is my witness that I would not 
deceive you in the smallest thing if I conld 
heJp it. Lady Marie, I should think my life 
well spent if, by its sacrifice, I could make 
you one whit the happier. You believe me, 
do you not?” 

There was such passionate pathos in his 
tones and look that they would have carried 
conviction to a less believing heart than that 
of Lady Marie St. Clare. 

Still, he in no wise asked her for her affec- 
tion, and spoke of his devotion with an intona- 
tion of apology and regret rather than an 
accent of hope, He bewildered her. 

** Godfrey,’’ she said, ‘‘I have found out 
your secret. You srein some trouble. Can 
I not help yon? Sarely there is something 
to be done! You have saved my life, remem- 
ber what I owe you. Now, dear friend, tell 
mein what Ioan aid you? I should be so 
glad, so very, very glad to be of use!” - 

The bright eyes looked at him so eagerly, 
the fair face seemed to him to beas radiant 
as an angel’s. She offered him her innocent, 
loving assistance. 

Bat there was nothing that Lady Marie 

yald do for him now—nothing which he 

auld ask of Frank Stanley’s fiancée. 

“[ will not deceive you, my kind friend,"’ 
he answered, as calmly as he could. ‘‘I have 
a trouble, but I cannot ask you, dear, nor any 
other, to help me through it. It is one which 
I must bear alone. All I entreat is that you 
will never refer to it again, either to me or to 
anyone elee."’ 

He spoke very gravely and decidedly, and 
Lady Marie saw that he meant what he said. 
She was hurt and wounded. Her red lips 
trembled pitifully. It was so seldom that 
Lady Marie met with a rebuff; and as such 
she accepted his words. 

Podr Godfrey! He was only striving to 
keep his promise, doing his best to hide his 
misery. He would not have grieved her for 
all which the world could give him. 

His one desire was to kneel at her feet and 
tell her of the great love which was overflowing 
his heart for her, the wild passion which was 
thrilling all his nerves, and making his pulses 
beat with actual pain, buthe dared not. He 
was in honour boand to be silent. 

A pained, pinched look came into the sweet, 
young face, 

‘I thought you would have trusted me,” 
said Lady Marie, eadly, ‘‘as I would have 
trasted you; but, of course, confidence cannot 


into the clear depths of those | go 


—the best and truest on earth. Why, you are 
crying, child? What have I said, what dene, 
to vex you?” 

‘‘I am weak,” she replied evasively. ‘“‘ Take 
no notice of me, I pray. Girls are proverbi- 
ably non-understandable things. I ought not 
to have bothered you to come up, but I wanted 
to see you, and I made up my mind last nighs 
to tell you something to-day." 

‘** Do not say you bother me!” he pleaded. 
** Lady Marie, it is a rare pleasaretobein your 
company again, believe me. I am ready to 
listen now to whatever you may say!” 

‘And now," she said, petulantly, “I am 
not oles to tell you; the desire to do so has 
ne off.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps I know your secret, Marie!’ he 
whiepered. 


There was & . 

She was eet whether it was possible 
that he really could know it, or rather that he 
guessed that she had loved Frank! Perhaps 
this was so, and had vexed and changed him. 
If so, she could not help it. She had no 
power to reeall the past, although, believing 
in his love for her, she thought to shelter in is 
from all her sorrows past, present, and fatare; 
bat if Godfrey Hamilton could not trust her, 
neither would she trust him. 

There was a strong strata of pride in the 
warm, young heart. 

She dashed away her hot tears impatiently, 
while Godfrey was panting to comfort her, 
and knew not how. 

He was afraid almost to speak, lest he should 
betray his own mental agony. 

“T ought not to have received visitors at 
present,’ she said, meaning to apologise for 
her showof feeling. ‘' You see, I am not very 
strong.” 

‘‘T am not your first visitor, Lady Marie!’ 
he answered, before he could stay his words. 
“No,” she eaid, “I saw Frank yesterday ; 
but that was different," 

“Very different,” he answered, sadly 
enough ; “still, dear, I am glad-you did send 
for me—very glad. In fact, I had made up 
my mind to beg the Countess to ask this 
favoar of you. I did not feel that I could go 
away without a word of farewell.” 

“Go away!" she repeated, ina dall, dazed 
sort of way. ‘'I had no idea you intended it. 
I thought, I fancied——" 

‘* What did you think, Lady Marie?’’ 

She struggled bravely to hide her disap- 
pointment. 

‘*T fancied my father had invited you to 
spend your leave here. You see I have been 
out of the age | circle some time, and have 
nos kept up with the arrangements, Mamma 
should have told me!” 

“*She could not, It has only been settled 
this morning.” 

* Only this morning!” she echoed, ‘‘ How 
strange! Do not events happen oddly? If 
you had come to see me yesterday instead of 
to-day, you might, perhaps, not have decided 
to go.” 


What did she mean? 

It rushed through his brain like a flame of 
fire that if he had asked for her love twenty- 
four hours ago, when she was disengaged, that 
she would not have refused him. 

Batno! Had she cared for him, she would 
not have accepted Frank. 

The idea was a temptation sent to lead hia. 
on to say words which he ought not tospeak. 
He drove it back right manfally. 

“It is useless now to think of what might 
have been, dear Lady Marie,” he said, gently. 
“You have been very good to me. Your 
friendship has softened a heart which might 
have been in danger of growing hard. You 





be upon one side only. I am sorry, Captain 
Hamilton. I wished to be real friends, indeed 
Idid!” 
He leant forward, and laid his lips upon her 
d. 


‘Lady Marie, if ever I seem not quite 
kind, blame circumstances, and not me. I 
would trust you, dear, to the death, if I dared, 
but I have no right. I mast be silent, I will. 


see, I lost my mother long ago; a sister I never 
possessed, and I have never had a lady 
friend.”’ 

“* Well, remember en have one now,” she 
answered, a gleam of the old light returning 
to the beautifal eyes. ‘‘And if ever you 
regret your refusal to trust me, Godfrey, if 
ever you want and will accept my help, you 
know where to find me, Iam sorry you are 





Bat friends, Marie, friends we may surely be 
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going away—very! I had hoped to see more 
of you wher I was stronger.” 

That was a kind thought; buat you 
will not be dal. Frank Stanley will be back 
directly, You must be proud of him, Lady 
Marie. He behaved nobly at Black Beeches!” 

“He did, indeed!” answered, with 
glowing cheeks. “ Was it not fortunate he 


went there that-day?” 
He must be a brave 





“Moat fortunate! 
fellow !”” 

‘Heist I wish you and he to be friends." 

He arove'abraptly, 

‘*By-and-by,” he answered, low. “ Any- | 
thing for your sake, dear! Yes; we will 
friends some time. Good-bye, little one! 
May Heaven bless you and give you every | 
desire of your pure heart! ” 

He spoke as if his own were breaking ; and 
then he took hér hand with a calm which cost 
him much. 

‘*Geod: bye, dear!” he said, ‘ good-bye!” 

Her eyes swam so she could not see his 


face. 

To her it seemed blarred and blotted like a 
smudged picture, Perhaps this hid from her 
his louk of bitter anguish. 

She tried to say ‘‘ good-bye." Her lips 
framed the words, but‘no sound came, and he 
dared not wait. It had come to that; so he | 
left her without another word. And she—ah ! 
poor Tey Marie was quite in the dark as to 
what it all meant, and why she was deserted ; 
and her young heart called ont lustily against 
this second disappointment and trouble. 

She had so believed in Godfrey Hamilton | 
What did his conduct mean? 





CHAPTER Xx. 


“IF I LOVED A GIRL, DE LACY, IT WOULD TAKE 
A GOOD NUMBEB OF FATHERS TO MAKE ME 
GIVE HER uP!” 


Nerrner Lady Marie nor Captain Hamilton | 
spoke of their interview to the Earl and | 
Countess, 

He looked upon it as a closed page which he 
had no desire to turn back again, having suf- 
fered too much in the act of closing; while 
she, having been asked not to refer to his 
or carried out his wishes to the very | 
etter. 

That afternoon Lord Carstairs drove him 
over to Sir Jasper Ferndale’s hunting-box, | 
and left bim there with that cheery, selfish 
old bachelor. 

Neither of them had spoken much on the 
way—both felt the shadow of the coming 
parting. 

The Earl was really sorry to lose the society 
of Godfrey Hamilton. 

He was fond of young people, and having no ! 
son of bis own ‘he leant the more to Godfrey, 
whore Jcmestic habits (notwithstanding his 
own small sbare of the pleasures of home life) 
bad pleased bim, and his strong common. 
— had cendered him agreeable to converse 
wi 

The Earl loved his wife and daughter most | 
truly, still there were moments when he felt | 
the detire for male companionship. This 
longing Frenk in ® measure fatisfied, but 
Godfrey bad filled the blank more, he and 
Lord Caretairs baving been thrown so much | 
more together alone, during Lady Marie's 
illness, and the constant presence of the 
Countess in the sick room, The two men | 
parted with a lingering hand clasp. 

“ Come beck as soon ss you feel you can, 
my boy, and remember that these words are | 
not rpoken out of compliment, but in truth. | 
A warm welcome awaits you !” 

“I aceept your invitation in the spirit in | 
which it is given, Lord Oarstairs. I will | 
return to you when I can, and thank you from 
- heart for the kindness and affectionate | 

endsbip-which you have bestowed upon me. | 
Will you not come in? Ferndale will be glad | 
to eee you!" 

‘Another time Godfrey, when all this is | 





| Da Lacy ; he’s an old cham of yours. 


| Another victim ! 


| mable material. 


settled and off my mind. I haven't a word to'tomect De Lacy. What time do you start?” 


throw to a dog to-day. I am sorry to lose:you, 
and that is a fact.’’ 
‘Thank you! I believe you are.’” 


ain was standing on the ground 


“ Direotly. The trap onght to be round. 
Ab! there it is!” 

i They entered the cosy, bachelor-like room, 

and each indulged in a-glass of the pleasant 


The 
beside the dog-cart, looking up. His portman-' cordial; then Godfrey waited while Sir Jasper 
tean and hat box had been carried in by the wae got into his large, fur-lined driving coat 


footman, 
The loud voice of the Baronet came to him. 


“Not come in, nonsense! A-glass of cherry. | 


brandy to keep the cold out you must have! 
Jamp down, Carstairs, my boy. I am just 


| going to indulke in one myself before I start 


for the station to mect De Lacy.” But the 
Earl was not to be prevailed upon to leave 
his seat; and with a wave of his hand to Sir 
Jasper and the Captain he was quickly down 
the road, his fine, glossy, ba: 
willingly taking bis way to home. 
‘*What’s up with Oarstairs?'’ asked the 
shrewd man of the world. ‘ Helooks blue to- 
day, and I never knew him refase my cherry- 
brandy before. It is known to be good. Any- 
thing wrong at the Towers, eh, Hamilton? 
Awfally glad to see you, old man. I received 


our note this morning; but it is sudden, is | 


¢ not? I confess I thought you were fixed 
there for the rest of your leave, if not more 

anently ; but I am glad, for my own sake, 
that I was mistaken! You'll help me amuse 
I don't 
know much of him personally—he’s self- 
invited. At least I gave him a general invita- 
tion some time since, and I confess I had 
almost forgotten him when his letter turned 
up announcing himself. It was a private one, 


| go I-can’t show it to you; but I can tell you 
the burthen of it, in confidence of course!” 
‘*My dear Ferndale, I suppose you told the 
Earl in confidence also? Anyway, if so, he 
anne the fact, for he has told me the story 


‘The dence he has! Well, he has too 
much good taste to mention itto De Lacy. It 
does not in the least matter about you. 
My dear Hamilton, men in 
general must be made of some ve 
I never was ffected, I might 
say #fflicted, that way myself, and I sincerely 
hope I am now too old to catch the infection. 
Well! how are you, old man? You don’t look 


aeif they had taken much care of you at the penny 


Towers! Have you been on the ‘ Banting’ 


| system? You are ac thin as a lath!” 


“Nonsense, Ferndale! The Carstairs’ have 
been most kind to me. I have not, however, 
been very well, I admit."’ 

“ Ah! I began to think young Cupid had 
heen at his tricks again; bat, perhaps it was 
the ducking after all! Wet clothes stick to a 
man's ribs and regularly chill them. That 
poor little girl at the Towers has had a 
rough time of it, and I should say you have 
had a dull one !”’ 

‘Not I! The Earl is splendid company.” 

‘Pretty feir,” said the other, oritioally. 


i ** Rather heavy. Not much ‘go’ in him.’ 


‘Oh! he is a thoroughly sort!" replied 
the Captain, warmly. 

“Ah! glad you goton. Now, what a fine 
thing it would be for Carstairs to marry his 
girl to. a fellow who really likes-them all, and 
who wouldn't object to settling down to a 
country life, and would baa son to him and 
the Countess! It will be a trial for them 
both if Lady Marie should ran off and leave 
them. She is the jolliest little lady I know. 


| Have you seen much of her lately, Hamil- 


ton?" and the keen eyes of Sir Jasper settled 


' ppon his face and tried to read his thoughts 
| and feelings there. 


The Captain. langhed, and linking his arm 
into that of the Baronet, he led him indoors. 
*' Well, then, in confidence, Ferndile,’’ he 


horse, most has his 


inflam- : 


his footman; and the two started off for 
station together. 

“Now, tell me,” said Sir Jasper, “what 
sort of a fellow is De Lacy?” 


| by 
| the 


| “Well, I can tell you. more what he was 


than what he is. We first met at echool Oar 
‘primary: feelings towards each other were 
dedly antagonistic, and we had a battle 
\royal on the first day. Having fought it out, 
; we afterwards became the best of friends. He. 

faults, but who has not? My only 
complaint against Cyril used to be his un- 
willingness to forgive the boys who in any 
‘way injored him. We never had quarrels 
‘about anything else; althongh we did some- 
‘times over that, I must confess, This fault 
made him somewhat of a bally. 

‘Oar tastes agreed well. We both chose 
the army for a profession, and up to the time 
he went to India we were good friends. 
After that he had too much of the silver 

I think, as his father's aide-de-camp, 
he was petted and’ a 
. Possibly a different sort of spoon changea 
him, my dear fellow! He tells me that it was. 
in India he fell in love—and he has traced his 
fair inamorata to this country. He has come 
here for the sport of hunting, in fact. So you- 
have not kept op your friendship of late ?” 
1 “No. An occasional letter, nothing more. 
I suppose has inherited money by his 
ther’s death ?” : 
| A hatfol, T fancy.” 
| ‘So much the better for him.” 
{ Yes! I only wish I had a father to die 
and do the same for me; but we cat the poor 
old chap up long ago. I had the misfortune 
to own a lot of brothers then, so I only gota 
share of the property, notwithstanding the 
fact that Ihave the title to keep up. People 
are so very inconsiderate. Now I am the 
only one left, but all those idiots of brothers 
of mine went and_married, so [ never gota 
more of my father’s money. It.does 
not seem quite fair now, doesit? But there! 
are sO 86 they never consider 
others at all, 
; “Well, well, if I have nothing to thank 
anyone for I have enough to rub along with 
‘pretty comfortably; and I have one great 
satisfaction, my hat covers my own tronbles. 
I have no one to worry about but myself. If 
I have only a for dinner I have no one 
| waiting for the tail end, and envying me the 
. No, no, my boy, men are fools to 
want to one heey 1 —_ » — 
enough of the anything for two 
|My maxim is, if you. have a thing keep it, 
and let other people work for themselves.” 
‘\(Dhere-is not much romance in your ideas, 
| Ferndale?” laughed the Captain. ‘ It.often 
| makes, and always improves, » man to be 
' obliged to put his shoulder to the wheel, and 
work for those he loves.” , 

** My dear fellow, it more often mars him. 
No, no, Hamilton, carrying weight oan never 
| improve @ fellow’s condition. I won't believe 
\it; but here we are at the station, snd.none 
{too soon. The train is signalled, Will you 
‘hold-the horse, or meet.the man?”’ 

‘lb hold the horse if it\is-all. the same to 
| you. De Lacy will expect 40 see you, nos 
' me ” 


‘Qh! I don'tsappose he would be greatly 
d. I wrote and told him that you were 
‘at the Towers, and he would probably light 


j 


said, “I really did see the lady this morning | upon you.” 


to say good-bye.” 
“And you stayed there all this 
that?” 


“Yes; and thought it very kind of her to | 


see meatal. And now, if you will offer‘me 


| some cherry-brandy I'll take it. It isa weak- 
ness of mine. Then I shall be at your service 


time for — 


else, Ferndale?” laughed the 


asper reddened. 
“Oh! I may have hinted at special attrac- 
tions. I really can’t say for certain.” 
} “More confidences, eh !’’ returned Godfrey, 
good: humouredly. 


“ Anything 
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“ You needn't mind, if there is nothing in it, 
Hamilton,” said the Baronet. 

“My dear fellow,” replied the Captain, ‘I 
certainly shouldn’é mind it if there was," 

“ That's good,” admitted the other, Jaugh- 
ing back over his-shonlder, and Godfrey found 
himeelf alone for a little while. 

Then voices began again. There was the 
rush and bustle of the coming and going train, 
and Sir Jasper Ferndale returned with Cap- 
tain Cyril De Lacy. 

‘‘Here he is, as large as life!’’ said the 
former, “You two are friends; I need not 
introduce you. Now, who is going to sit 
behind?” 

“Twill with pleasure,” answered Godfrey, 
willingly, and Oyril De Lacy let him give up 
his seat, 

“Well, I'm rather sorty for the change,” 
laughed the Baronet. “ Hamilton is a good 
whip, and my fingers are cold, but I never ask 
any man to drive my horses tiil I see how he 
handles the ribbons for someone else. Are you 
all ready to start?”’ 

‘*‘ Are you going to stay here, Hamilton?” 
asked De- Lacy, when he found himself alone 
with his old friend. 

“Yes, for the present.” 

“That is good news. I thought from what 
Ferndale said you were better engaged at the 
present time." 

“My dear Cyril, you must take a grain of 
salt with all Sir Jaspersays, more especially if 
he tells you anything in confidence. And let 
me give you a word of warning. If you do not 
wish things a to every chance acquaint- 
ance, do not tell them to Sir Jasper Ferndale, 
confidentially or otherwise. He isa pleasant 
hail-felow-well-met sort of man, but he can- 
not keep a eecret |" 

“Tsee. You know, then, what I have come 
downfor. Well, Iam sure I don't mind you, 
and per you can help me. You know a 
lotof down here, don't you?” 

“* Yes, a many.” 

“« Well, oldman, I don't object to telling you 
at all. You remember that when I was in 
a We cong fod, and broke with he lady.” 

“ Weree 7 an t os 

“True, but that was no fault of mine. The 
governor simply insisted.” 

“If I really loved a girl, De Lacy, it would 
take a good number of fathers to make me give 
her vp. She would be first with me.”’ 

You see, it was a matter of position and 
pounds, shillings, and pence with me. I was 
dependent on my father. I couldn't fly in his 
face.”’ 

‘* You knew your own affairs best; my dear 
fellow!” 

“ Why, what would you have done had you 
been in my place, Godfrey ?” 

‘“Why, stuck to her, to be sure!” replied 
Captain Hamilton, with decision. 

‘** Hadn't the pluck to throw away my pros- 
pects, old man, and that’s a fact; the pater 
would never have forgiven me. The girl’s 
name was‘never mentioned between us again 
from the time I gave way to his wishes. He 
was very good to me after that, I must admit 
—s regular trump, and he didn’t leave a penny 
OT Hie thought you haa’ fo Miss F 

“He thought you ha rgotten Miss Fitz: 
Herbert, in fact? “ “ 

‘* That’s it, or he would never have left me 
& sou.” 

‘“ And now that there is nothing to lose by 
it you wish to renew the engegement?”’ 

** That's it again, old man. I cannot forget 
Geraldine. If you had once seen her you would 
understand it,” 


“My dear fellow, how can I tell! All I 
know is, in -her place——” 

‘You would f* interrupted De Lacy. 

‘*Exouse me!” replied Godfrey, gravely. 
‘*T was going to say, in her place, I certainly 
would not /"' 


————_—_ 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
‘‘ PRANK, FRANK, I LOVE You!'”’ 


Tue night after the accident at Black 
Beeches Frank Stanley had but fitful slumber. 
The scene he had passed through in the after- 


added to which his mind was full of beautiful 
Geraldine PitzHerbert. 

Geraldine, whose dear life he had saved 
and pastionately longed to cherish as his own. 
Geraldine; who hat sa quickly learnt to lean 
on him, and almost to love. 

Almost—not quite—for that he must wait. 
Yes, he waa willing to wait. He would never 


He thought of her as he lay in that very 
best place for thinking—bed. He dreamt of 
her when he went to sleep, again and sagain— 
dreams dreamy, indistinct, soft and de- 
licious—quieting, refreshing and restful !— 
Dreams, wild, passionate, eostatic, but none 
satisfying; for each time he awoke and found 
himeelf alone, his outstretched arms empty. 

When he aroused himself to final conscious- 
ness the following morning he was far from 
unhappy—in fact, he was full of hope, and 
longing for the hour appointed to mee 
Geraldine. 

Mr. Bramley had been over to inquire for 
Mrs. FitzHerbert before: he went down, and 


slept well, and was out of danger. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert, herself, was a matter of 
almost indifference to Frank Stanley; but 
since her welfare meant joy or sorrow to 
Geraldine, his interest was aroused in her. 

Personally, he believed the mother not to be 
his friend. Why, he could not imagine; put 
he considered the way she had taken Geral: 
dine from him both at the Hall and on the ice, 
very far from friendly. 

It was his only cause of anxiety concerning 
his darling, and his hopes chased away even 
that fear. 

There could be no actual reason for dislike 
upon the part of Mrs. FitzHerbert. 

His mind was innocent of offence towards 
anyone. She could have nothing againat him, 
and now she was indebted to him for not only 
her own life, but that of her daughter, 

It seemed ages before eleven o’olock struck, 
but when it did he was already upon his way, 
He was no tardy lover. 

Geraldine was watching for him from ore 
of the windows, and herself went to admit 
him before he reached the door. 

That beautiful wild-rose bloom which he 
had noticed before, was upon her cheeks as she 
greeted him, bat it soon died away, and she 
was more than ever like the stately lily, but 
frost left. 

She admitted him in silence; but once in 
the drawing-room, sheturned with outstretched 
hands to him. 

“ How can I thank you? My dear mother 
, is so much better! But for yon——” 





“Do not think of what might have been, | 


noon'was enough alone to make him restless, | 


bind her till she could speak those fair words. | 


the news was decidedly satisfactory. She had by, pe 


there was scarcely a sparkle of the bright cold 


‘Perhaps she does not spprove of second 
marriages—some people do not.” 

“T¢ is not that. I never heard her speak 
against them in my life,” 

‘¢ Then I conclude she must really have loved 
her husband? ” 

Geraldine flashed. 

“ That is the most strange part of all,” she 
said. ‘I don’t believe she did!”’ 

a = dear girl, what should make you fancy 
that?” 

‘ Simply because I have been told that suck 
is the case; and certainly she never = of 
him if she can avoid it, and then without s 

of feeling.” 





vestige ‘ 
| Me ach not always show their feelings, 


“No, I never meant to do so. Indeed, I 

| never intended to have any to show,” and she 

looked at him with a gleam of mischief in the 
beautifal dark eyes. P 

“And now you have changed your mind, 

have you not, sweetheart ?" 

“I will tell you by-and-by, Frank, It alt 
‘depends upon you, and how good you are te 
me!” 

“Geraldine,” he said, passionately, as he 
drew her towards him, ‘‘ only let me be good 
to you, darling. You shall never have oause to 
complain, rest assured. And now, dear, let 
me tell you once more how fully I trust you ad 
well as love you; tuen, aps, you will 
reward me as you did lastnight. Will you, my 
| darling?” and he held her in his arms, and 
i looked lovingly down upon the beautiful fes. 
tures. 

Once more the lovely face flushed. 

‘Wait, Frank!" she answered. 

, perhaps, if you wish it." 

“It I wish it!” helaughed, happily. “ Try 
me now, dear, and you will see!’’ 

“No, no! Be patient. You must héar 
what I have to tell you first.” 

“Very well. Get it over, darling! I cannot 
wait long with such a prize in view!” 
| “If you are impatient, you will be punished 
'as you deserve,” she said, smiling at him, 
‘with yet a touch of dignity in her manner 
which gave point to her words. 

“ Sit in a comfortable chair, Frank, and let 
me tell my taleas best [ can; and, remember, 
| that but for you it would remain untold. Be 
gentle with me if I am slow or stupid. The 
‘subject is fall of pain, afd humiliates me 

too.”’ 

‘‘ Dear Geraldine, if there is a gun of pain 
lin it for you, keep silence, I love you toc 
‘mach to bave the faintest desire to pry into 
| your past! I am satisfied that if there wae 
| any wrong, any blame, that you, my darling, 
were innocent! And so believing, I am quite 
‘satisfied. The past is your own, the future 
i will, I trust, be mine—the — is probation 

ime. Spare yourself unpleasant memories,” 
“IT cannot, If I go to you, Frank, it must 
‘be with no secret between us,” she said, 
' proudly, and she seated herself at some little 
i distance from him, with her face averted, 

He moved nearer, drew a chair to her side, 
;and, taking her hend in his, placed himself 
‘there. Nor did she withdraw it; indeed, to 
‘judge by the softened expression of her face, 
ithe, contact of the man who loved her, com. 
forted her, and gave her confidence. 

Atter a pause she began, ina low voice,— 

‘‘T never remember my father. My mother 





“ By-and- 





dear girl! I am thankfal, for your sake, that is my earliest memory, and, from first to last, 


| Mrs. FitzHerbert is so far upon the road to she has been loving and goodtome. All these 


recovery! Bramley must have been overhere years I have never seen fault in her. I 


| rather early. He is wonderfully fond of your believe her to be above faulta, and that what- 


“T have seen ber more than once—twice, in | 
fact. Inthe hunting field, and when she called | 


at The Towers, and she is, as you say, very 
beautifal 1 "’ 


Captain De Lacy caught his friend by the | 


hand. 
‘* Toie-is luck, Godfrey |" he oried. 

tell me where she lives?" 
“ At the Priory, at Har 


“Pray 


on.” 


“And you think she I take to me’ 
again?” 


mother, Geraldine.” ever she has done has been right. What she 


“Everyone is who really knows her! She! has revealed or concealed she has done as she 
might have married almost anyone; buat believed for the beat, and who knows but that 


; nothing will induce her to think of it.” 
“She certainly might be Mrs. Bramley to- 
; morrow!" langhed Frank. ‘The reotor is 
devoted to her.” 
‘*T am sorry for him, for she never will.” 
; “She might do worce, dearest!" 


‘it may yet indeed proveso.? Heaven answers 
our prayers sometimes. by channels which one 
‘ could neveranticipate. Let meimpressupon you 
j that I have faith in my mother, most perfect 
faith, although I can in no wise understand 
or comprehend her action in the matter of 








“Not so, tor she will never marry at all; ' which I am going to tell yon, Iam content 
yet I really cannot quite understand why.” to trust her; and the man who becomes my 
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husband must trust her too. Could you do that 
blindly, Frank?” 

“For your sake, darling, I believe I could 
do anything |” 

_,“‘ Thank you. Well, then, to proceed. \ My 
life, until a short time since, was spent in the 
East. My father died in Bombay, but I iived in 
the hills, where everything is most beautiful | 
I loved my Eastern home very greatly. Until 
ao mae een ——_ to me to leave it. 

now I shall have no regrets if you are as 
kind as I believe you will i 
left India, sper gs a 
_ “A General de Lacy te must not condemn 
him, for I saw his death in the Zimes a 
ehort while since) loved my mother, and for a 
time I really thought that she wo accept 
him, but I was mistaken. The General had a 
son, Captain Cyril de Lacy. I¢ was for hie 
sake and mine that she iemporised, for she 
saw that we loved one another. 

“She did her utmost to stave off the 
General's offer until we were engaged, and his 
consent gained, but she could not do it, In 
the end both father and son proposed the same 
night. ‘The son was accepted, the father re- 
fased. He wasa handsome, proud old man, 
and it hit him hard, 

‘He was furious with my mother, for he 
was well aware that his attentions had been 
much commented upon, no one having touched 
his fancy since the death of his wife many 
years before. My mother was greatly troubled 
about is all, bat lam sure she never dreamt 
that that courteous gentleman could turn into 
& vindictive enemy. Bat soit was. General 
de Lacy could not refase his consent. He 
had ever encouraged the match between me 
and his son, hoping, doubtless, for a double 
union of our families; but he worked what I 
then thought my ruin. Now I see that often 
good comes out of evil. The lawyer whom he 
employed stated that my parents never had a 
child, and that I could therefore not be entitled 
to the name of FitzHerbert. 

‘This letter General De Lacy brought to 
my mother. I shall never forget the scene. 
I was trying on my wedding drese, and Cyril 
had come in to see it, and was smiling on his 
bride.elect. The veil was about to be placed 
over my head, but it never was. It was the 
last time I ever saw Captain Cyril De Lacy. 

“The General read his lawyer's letter to 
my mother. I suppose it insulted her, and 
aroused her pride and anger. My mother is 
very proud, 

** She looked as pure and cold as a woman 
of marble, and she gszed in the old man’s 
face and calmly refdsed all explanations, and 
he forbade his son’s marriage with me— 
forbade it positively |" 

‘* And he was so craven-hearted as not to 
stand by you, my poor darling?" asked Frank, 
his voice quivering with anger against the 
man who had made her suffer. 

* He left me then and for ever!” 

‘+ My poor child, and you suffered?” 

“Yes; I suffered, He left India. I 
have never seen him since, and I hope not to 
see him any more! Well, the story got 
about. People made a great deal of it. We 
found the place too warm for us, My 
mother treated the whole affair with 
cold contempt; but we could not remain in 
our dear old home, so we gave it up and came 
to England. My mother has never explained 
her silence to me. She knows best. I believe 
there is some secret in her life—some mystery 
which she will not explain. It is her own to 
tell or keep as she pleases. I have no right 
to question her. I trust her still. 

‘Frank, do you believe in her? Oan you 
trust her? My whole answer to you must 
hinge upon that. 

‘* Whatever her seoret is she will not tell it ; 
and she must not be worried or annoyed. I 
am sure, quite sure, that she has suffered very 
much, that there is some great sorrow in her 
life. I will never add to it—never! 

“You now know all I know of my own 
history. You have heard that General De 
Lacy’s aolicitor professes to have known my 





father, and states that he was childless. I 
can tell you no more, IfI am not Geraldine 
FitzHerbert, then whoamI? Frank, do you 


mind much? Can you love me now as you] the 


did before?” 

The besutifal dark eyes were turned fall 
upon his own, filled with anxious inquiry, the 
sweet face was flashed and eager. 

‘My angel, it will matter very little what 
your name was, when it is Geraldine Stanley. 
A rose is a rose, whatever folks may call it. 
I have no words contemptuous enough to 
bestow upon the fellow who professed to love 


you. I cannot call hima man. Still, I thank | d 


Heaven he acted as he did, and lett you free! 
Do I mind? Not in the least, Why should 
I? If you had no name atall the fault would 
not be yours. Can I pea zesse I did before? 

i ly love, come home 


nin It’s heathenish!’’ declared Mr. Sima, the 
wyer. 
Bat Mrs. Hammond heeded never a one of 


m. 

“Iva my missus, all over,” said Hariett. 
“Mr, Clare offended her mortally when he 
married the Devonshire young lady, instead 
of taking to her friend, Bartley, the beires?. 
And my miesus, she’s one that never forgets, 
nor she never forgives |" 


7. * * * 
“ Oh, eister, have we got to stay in thia 


ot tears, $0: bee sister's shathy, blosk gown, 
tears, sister's gown, 
while Alice, her twin sister, lay in a disoonso- 
late heap on the floor. 

Ethel Clare would have liked to fall down 


both | and ory, too, but she knew that ahe must con- 


his arms, and his face glowed with earnest 


love. 

She looked at him with that wonderful 
expression intensifying in those glorious orba. 
Her eyes seemed to throw out actual flashes 
of light. 

Frank,” she said, in a low, tremulous 
voice, which was fall of feeling, ‘I can sa: 
it now. I love you as I have never | 
before! Frank! Frank! I love you!” 

And witha glad ory, Frank Stanley gathered 
her close to his breast, where she nestled in 
contented silence, 


(To be continued.) 





— 





FALSE PRETENCES. 


—o— 


Tr was a bleak, biustering March day, the 
dry snow blowing hither and yon, the trees 
bending before the howling blast, and Mrs. 
Hammond sat before her bright fire, a pretty 
little elderly lady in a white lace cap, and 
glistening black silk gown, with a pair of gold 
eye. glasses in her hand. 

Through the partially open door one could 
catch a glimpee of waving palms and pink- 
bloomed azaleas in the tiny conservatory, and 
the whele house bore the stamp of quiet 


luxury. 

‘So my half-brother, Clare, is dead ?” said 
Mrs, Hammond, glancing down at a black- 
edged envelope which lay on her lap. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said old Hariett, the maid, 
who was arranging the breakfast tray. ‘And 
I declare, ma’am, I had a geod cry when I 
heard it. Such @ pretty, -faced boy as he 
used to be! Do you remember, ma'am, when 
he painted the poodle’s tail e colour with 
your best oil paints? And I never could keep 
a cookey in the cake-jar, or a jelly —— the 
pantry shelf when he was about, biess his 
heart! Dead—and left three children! Is 
don’t seem possible,” 

Mrs. Hammond compressed her lips. 

ie And they want me to take them,” said 
she. 

Old Hariett came # little closer. 

** And you will, ma’am, won't you?” 

‘‘Certainly I shall-not.” (Hariett stepped 
quickly back.) ‘‘ Harold Clare had hia half 
of the property, and he squandered it. He 
married a woman that I detest. He had his 
own way through life. Now I mean to have 
mine, The eldest girl must be eighteen at 
least— quite old enouzh to earn her own living. 
Tho two little ones must go into an institution. 
I wash my hands of them.” 

And this was Mrs. Hammond’s decision, 
from which no amount of reasoning could 
move har, 

‘Tt’s a shame!” oried old Harieté, dissolv- 
ing into tears, as ehe remembered the hand- 
some boy who had been at once her torment 
= her delight in the days of “Auld Lang 

yne.” 

“Isis most heartless!" said the rector of 
the parish, 


trol herself. She was eighteen, and the twins 
were only eight. . : 

“ Be brave, Gertie,” said she. ‘ Don’é lie 
there, Alice. They'll be very kind to you 
here, and you must learn all you can, 60 ag 
to be ready, one day, to come and live with 
me, when I’ve made my fortune.” 

“ Bat can’t we go with you, sister ?"’ 
little Alice, laying her cheek againat the hem 
of the rusty black gown. ‘ We'll be very 
good and quiet.” 

“And we can do lots of things," chirped 
Gertrude. ‘Papa never would have gone 
away and left us in a place like this. You 
don’t love us as pa ng 

It was little lees than heartbreak for Ethel 
to tear herself ergy from the embraces 
and entreaties of the little ones, but with the 
aid of the kind matron she contrived to do so, 
and she took the evening train back to London, 
to try and solve that stern problem of life— 
earning 8 living. 2 

Was it lack, or chance, or the guiding finger 
of Providence that led her to the very regen? 
office whose back windows commanded & view 
of the crystal dome of Mrs, Hammond's con- 
servatory? That brought old Hariett thither 
before her name had been entered half-an- 
hour in the big ledger on the desk ? 

“ Well, it isn’t exactly a maid that I want,” 
said Hariett. ‘‘There’s maids enough. Bat 
it's a sortof companion. My missus, she says 
she can’t stand my stumbling way of reading 
the paper to her any longer, and she says the 
lace I mend ain’t fit for any one to wear; and 
she says I must bring some one back that can 
read and play the —— and write notes and 
help the = to go by. The wages aren't mucb, 
but it'll be a firat class homs for any one who 
is lucky enough to suit.” , 

“There's a young person just come thas 
wanted same sach .”’ said the superintex- 
dent, referring to the book. _ 

And Ethel was brought in, her colour 
changing and her heart beating. 

‘* Heaven bless us!” o Hariett, open- 
ing her bleared eyes. ‘‘ Mies—Olare did you 
say? It's a name my missus ain't partial to. 
Ain't you no middle name? Well, then, we'll 
call you Miss Fawoett. My missus, she's aa 
full of whims as an egg isof meat, Bat you'll 
suit her—yes, I think you'll suit her. She 
likes young people and pretty people, and her 
heart isn’t bad when once you get at it. Look 
here! you're Harold Clare's daughter, ain't 
you, from Daleford,in Yorkshire? My pretty 
dear, I've held your father on my knees many 
a time, when he wasn't aa high as a grass- 
hopper. Bat Mrs. Hammond {musin’t know 
—no,no! We'll win her over in epite of her- 
self—see if we don’t!” = : 

And Ethel, who had a vein ‘of romance ia 
her girlish heart, entered willingly into the 
conspiracy. i 

In one thing Hariett wasright. Mrs. Ham- 
mond was pleased with her new companion. 
Miss Fawcett “ suited her" in all respeots. 

“And the marvel of it,” said she, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘is, that old Hariett isn't jealous. I 
never had » companion in the before, 
but that she was half mad with jealousy. 





How have you won ber heart, my dear ? 


— rere Baw 
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And Ethel drooped her head and said that 
she did not know. 

** Hariets, look here,” said Mrs. Hammond 
one day to her old servant, ‘I want to talk to 
you. Where is Miss Fawcett? Watering 
= azaleas? Well, shut the door, she mustn't 

ear.” 

‘*Ma’am,” gasped Hariett, ‘‘ you're never 
going to send her away?” 

‘No, you old goose! Send her away, in- 
deed! Whatever should I do without her? 
No, it’s quite another thing I'm thinking of. 
This old house is dull, isn’t it?” 

“ Well, ma’am, it ain't exactly gay.” 

“ And it’s twice too big for us, you know.” 

“Itiga pretty roomy place, ma’am.” 

‘Miss Fawoett was crying this morning 
when I came into the room suddenly,” ssid 
Mrs. Hammond, in a mysterious whisper, 
“and I never rested until I coaxed the secret 
out of ber.” (Hariett started guiltily.) 
“Think, Hariett! she has two little twin 
sisters in an orphanage in Hertfordshire!" 
(Hariett recovered herself again.) ‘ Now, 
Hariett, wouldn't it be a delightfal surprise 
for you to go to the place and get those dear 
little girls, and bring them here?” 

“ Lawk, ma'am!" gasped Hariett. 

‘The rector is alwaye preachiog to me that 
I ought to adopt a homeless child,” added 
Mrs. Hammond, “and here's two of ‘em. 
Mies Fawcett showed me their photographs— 
real golden-haired little beauties! I know I’m 
@ queer, cranky old woman, but I always was 
fond of children. Here’s the name of the 
street, Hariett. I'll let Miss Fawcett suppose 
you've gone to visit your widowed sister, and 
you shall bring ’em here. What a surprice it 
will be! How I shall enjoy it!” 

‘*Heaven be good to me!" thought 
Hariett, ‘‘ but I’m gettin’ into a reg'lar ‘Gay 
Fawkes tangle of plots and mysteries. How- 
ever, I don’t see no way but to go ahead and 
do what my miseus says. Here goes!” 

And one long Jane day, when Miss Fawoett 
came home from doing errands for Mra. 
Hammond, with a bunch of long stemmed 
roses in her hand, she found Gertrude and 
Alice in the boudoir, playing with an old- 
fashioned wax doll and a box of Chinese 
puzzles, which Mrs. Hammond had rammaged 
out-of the store-closet for their benefit. 

‘We're adopted, sister!” they cried, glee- 
fully. ‘“‘ The pretty old lady in the white lace 
cap has adopted us. And, ob, isn’t it a pretty 
place? And have you seen the tall palm 
tree, and the lemon tree with real lemons on 
it? It’s like coming to heaven, only we 
haven't had to die firat.”” 

‘* What fanny things children do say, to be 
sure!” said Mrs. Hammond, fartively wiping 
her spectacle-glasses; but she was not dis- 
pleased. ‘‘ Well, Miss Fawcett, how do you 
like my ? My! don’t begin to cry. 
I hate tears” with the crystal drops coursing 
repidly down her own withered cheeks. 
“And you needn’t thank me; I won't be 
thanked," 

The children skipped off ta play with the 
white cat, whose silver-belled collar was a 
perpetual challenge to them. 

Ethel fell on her knees and buried her face 
in Mrs. Hammond’ lap. 

**I love you!’ she sobbed. “Oh, how I 
love you!” 

“ here !"’ said old Hariett, straighten- 
ing herself up. ‘‘ I can’t stand no more of this. 
I must confess, or burst !"’ 

‘* What?” ejaculated Mrs. Hammond. 

“I’m a hypocrite and a deceiver,” said 
Hariett. ‘And a liar—that’s what I am!” 

‘Is the woman crazy?" said her mistress, 

‘‘ And I’ve cheated you all along!” per- 
sisted Hariett, raising her voice to a perfect 
howl. ‘ Yes, discharge me! I don’t deserve 
no character! Tarn me ont of doors! For 
Mies Fawoett ain’s Miss Fawoett at all, but 
your own blessed niece, Mr. Harold’s daughter, 
and the blessed children are your own fiesh 
and blood. Do as you please with me, but 
don’t turn them out! For it’s my doings, 
every bit of it.” 








And Harieté ended, with a piteous wail, that 
brought Alice and Gertrude and the white 
kitten to the rescue. 

‘What is the matter with the kind old 
woman with the crooked nose?" said Ger- 
trade. ‘Please don’t scold her, Mrs. Ham- 
mond!” 

“Bay ‘Aunt’ Hammond, my dear,’ said 
the old Iady. ‘No, I won't soold her. I—I 
begin to see through the mystery now, I 
planned a surprise for you, child,” to Ethel. 
‘And I am still more surprised myeelf. Bat 
I’m not angry—don’t think it. I do believe 
you all love me,” as Ethel covered her white, 
withered hand with kisses, and the children 
clang about her neck, ‘and so we'll all thank 
Heaven for its mercies! Hariett, don't stand 

there, but go and open a jar of green- 
gage plums for lunch, and tell the vook to 
send us up chicken croquets and green peas, 
and plenty of sponge cakes. Children like 
sweet things!" 

So she accepted the situation with admirable 
philosophy, and old Hariett trotted away 
muttering to hereelf,— 

“IT ought to be down in the lowest deeps of 
penitence, after all the fibs I’ve told, and the 
wicked deceits I’ve practised; bat, somehow, 
I can’t help being the happiest old woman in 
the world!” 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 
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OHAPTER XIII. 





Att Westerton was amazed at the outrage 


and attempted robbery at Brightwood. Since | 
Kenneth Chetwynd’s trial, over twenty years | 


before, there had not been such a profound 'a very trustworthy servant. 


densation in the thriving Midland towa, 
Firstly, Mr. Pennington was the richest man 

in the neighbourhood and his wife an ear!'s 

daughter, which facts made all that related 


to them peculiarly interesting to their ac. | 


quaintance. 


Then Brightwood, though not in the town, | 


was by no means in a lonely situation; 


and twelve or fourteen servants were in the: 


honee at the time of the burglary. 
Spinster ladies, living alone with one maid, 
trembled as they read the details. If the 


banker’s housekeeper could be assaulted be. | 
fore twelve o’clock, with over a dozen people 
within reach, what chance of safety had they? | pee for breakfast. 


Mr. Pennington’s cool jadgment and olear 
head stood him in good service then. Dis- 
missing Fenn at once to her lady, he stationed 
one of the footmen outside the large door 
which shut off hia wife’s rooms from the rest 
of the house, ordering John to see that ro 
distarbing rumours reached his mistress. 

‘* Lady Mary is always tcvribly nervous,” he 
said simply to the doctor, ‘and I don’t want 
alarming tales carried to her. Fortunately 
my daughter is at Rossmoor Abbey.” 

They carried poor Mre. Ward to her own 
room, and Mrs. Benson attended on her with 
kindly care under the doctor's guidance. In 
less than an hour Mr, Giles was ready with 
his report. 

Mrs. Ward has sustained no vital injury. 
She would require most careful nursing, but 
there was no fear of her ultimate recovery. 

Mr. Pennington drew a breath of relief 
when he heard this, and asked the doctor to 
follow him into the dining-room, where, 
thanks to Benson’s forethought, refreshments 
were y- 

For a little while neither of ‘the two gentle- 
men spoke ; then the banker said, gravely,— 

‘*T shall telegraph for a London detective 
the first thing to-morrow. To-day rather, for 
it is past two o'clock.” 

“Is seems the best thing to de. You see,” 
and the surgeon hesitated, ‘it is not like a 
common case of robbery. There are a dozen 
trifles scattered about here which might have 
been rich booty for an ordinary thief. These 


‘They have taken my will!” 

The surgeon started, Mr. Pennington went 
on slowly,— 

“It seemed to me the best thing—while 
you were busy with poor Mrs. Ward—to try 
and accertain what was missing. I am a very 
methodical man, I believe I could go to any 
of these nine drawers blindfold and select 
what I wanted,” and he pointed to the 
pedestal writing-table, which had evidently 
been the chicf object of the thieves, since the 
lock had been forcibly wrenched off two of the 
Grawers, while a third had been found turned 
upside down on the floor, its contents in wild 
confasion. 

* Bat what in the world could strangers 
want with your will?" persisted Mr, Giles. 

‘*T cannot say. Bat I am ready to take 
my oath in any court of justice that only two 
things have been removed from this room— 
my ‘ will’ and a bundle of old letters.” 

“If you had been dead there would have 
been some use in stealing it. Bat what good 
could the will do them in your lifetime?" 

The banker shook his head. 

“‘T drew it up myself some time ago. It is 
possible theses pecple were aware of it, and 


‘thought, by imitating my writing, they conld 


substitute another will benefiting themselves. 
Bat this theory is terribly far-fetched, as I 
don’t believe I have an enemy in the world; 
and in the will I have remembered every 
creature who had the slightest claim on me.” 

‘“‘ I think you are wise to send for a London 
detective. I shall be near the Abbsy to- 
morrow. Would you like me to ride over and 
break the news to Miss Pennington?” 

“You are very good to offer, but I ehall be 
at the Abbey myself as soon as they ara 
stirring. I could not run the risk of Molly 
learning this from anyone else. My butler is 

I shall leave 
him in charge here.” 

Mr. Pennington did not see his wife befors 
he started for his ride. He went to her door, 


‘but Ellen Fenn appeared and declared her 


lady was far too ill to be disturbed. 

Cornelius smothered a sigh, but made no 
comment. It was not the first time he had 
been refused admission to hie wife. He was 
most anxious to get to the Abbey before Molly 
had heard even a rumour of the catastrophe, 
and he rode at such a rapid pace that he 
galloped up to the house juat as Lord Ross 
moor was strolling out for the stroll among hic 
flowers, which, he said, always gave him an 


What's 
wrong?”’ 


“Something very troublesome, though, 
please Heaven, it will not harm either my wife 
or child!” wasthe answer. ‘Can I speak to 
you for half-an-hour, Rossmoor, where we 
shall be undisturbed ? And will you tell your 
people not to frighten my little girl?” 

Lord Rossmoor lietened to the story with 
deep interest, but his first question showed 
how puzzled he was. 

‘Do you believe Mrs. Ward's testimony ?"’ 

‘tI believe it implicitly. Remember, Lord 
Rossmoor, how I found her. A woman might 
faint or go into hysterics through affectation, 
but poor Mrs. Ward was insensible from loss 
of blood. Mr. Giles said had the wound been 
two inches deeper it must have touched the 
heart.” 

“*T never heard of sucha thing! Had she 
any enemies? Do you supposed the outrage 
was premeditated ?” 

“Tam certain that it was not. Two people— 
& man and a woman—were engaged in examin- 
ing my private papers when she disturbed 
them. From her statement, it is evident their 
one object was to prevent her giving an alarm. 
The man knocked her down, the woman knelt 
on her, andstabbed her. Of course, as soon 
as she became unconscious, they were safe 
either to finich their examination of my papers, 
or to escape.’’ 

“T wonder how they did escape?” 4 

“ That is a mystery. How they got into 


heavens, Pennington! 





people seem to have taken nothing! " 





the house, and how they left it, is the strangest 
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part of the affair. There is absolutely nota 
single bolt or bar Gisarranged. If they pos- 
sessed a latch-key similar to my own it would 
be easy to understand; but my key isa patent 
one, made by a London firm years ago, and as 
it never leaves my custody I don't see how 
anyone could have procured a duplicate." 

“ And the weapon?” 

“ What weapon?” 

“‘T understood you to. say Mrs. Ward was 
stabbed. Naturally the weapon if left behind 
would give some clue,"’ 

“IT never thought of looking for it. Well, 
the library is locked, and the key in my pooket, 


for I want no one to enter it till the detective | 


comes; 80 my Omission won’t matter.” 

There was no keeping the story from Molly 
and the Cogntess 
soon be in everyone’s mouth, Mr. Pennington 
made no attempt to hide his anxiety from his 
daughter. 

Molly listened in grave dismay. 

“I think I had better go home with you, 
pape. Even if mamma does not want me I can 

elp to nurse poor Mrs. Ward.” 

‘‘I must not try to inflaence you against 
your father’s wishes,” said the Earl kindly ; 
hen to my mind, you had far better stay 

ere.” 

“And Iam going to ask you to keep her 
here," rejoined the banker quietly. ‘‘ In fact, I 
think if you had been in London, I should 
have sent her to you there uninvited. Molly, 
my dear, there will be a shadow over Bright- 
wood for many s day, and I don’t want to 
grag you into it. 
aunt won't mind keeping you!” 

‘““We are only too pleased!” 
Countess, warmly; ‘ but, Mr. Pennington, I 
am sure it will be very hard for Mary in her 


nervous state to remsin at Brightwood after | 


this alarm. Don't you think you could per- 
suade her to join Molly here, and let us take 
care of them both ?"’ 

Lord Rossmoor interposed. Perhaps he 
wished to save his brother-in-law the pain of 
confessing he had no influence over his wife. 


“I think of riding back with Pennington, | 


my dear. Ishall tell Mary you will be glad 
to see her. I am not a very good man of 
business, but I should like todo anything I 
could to re unravel this mystery. Don’t 
look so scared Molly,” to his niece, ‘* No one 
can hurt your father in broad daylight, you 
little coward !"’ 

Bat when they had actually started a 
strange silence orept over the peer. He had 
come with Cornelius Pennington, simply and 
solély because a horrible dread had crossed hig 
mind, and he felt he ought to suggest it; but 


the snbject was more paiofal than he imagined, | 


and Brightwood was in sight before he jerked 
out awkwardly,— 


“By the way, Cornelius, there's a nasty | 
fancy will come into my head. You say the | 
mystery to you is how these people got into | 
Are you sure they weren't | 


Brightwood ! 
‘let’ in?” 
“T don’t understand !”’ 
“Mrs. Ward says, I think, she could 
deutify the man anywhere; but that she 
— not get a glimpse of the woman's 


“Yes! She had a crépe veil on, which quite 
concealed her features, There was a fragment 
of crépe clutched in Mrs. Ward’s band, as 
though she bad made a desperate effort to 
raise the veil!” 

“Ah! Any of the servants in your house 
might disguise themselves ia a long, dark cloak 
and crépe veil before creeping downstairs 
to admit a confederate. Depend upon it, 
Pennington, it was no case of ‘ breaking into 
the house.’ The man who knocked poor Mrs. 
Ward down had a confidante in your estab- 
lishment, who opened the door to him on 
some given signal. That will explain why, 
though the man let your housekeeper see his 
face distinctly, the woman did her utmost to 
avoid recognition |” 

The banker stopped his horse abruptly. 

“Lord Rossmoor, I hope you're mistaken; 


Indeed, knowing it would | 


Tam sure your uncle and | 


said the | 


bat I’m afrald you are right. Oaly what 
interest could any of my servants have in 
stealing my will?” 

“I can’t say! Bat as poor Mary no doubt 
kept a very loose hand over them, they may 
have resented the coming of a housekeeper.” 

Mr. Pennington shook his head. 


at it. My poor wife's health was so indifferent 
she often employed Fenn as a kind of deputy, 
and all the servants detested her! Now, Mra, 
Ward is a lady, and I may say a very kind, 
conscientious woman as well.” 

Benson admitted them himself, and handed 
his master a telegram. It was from the 
banker’s lawyer, and said that a skilfnl detec- 
tive would be at Brightwood by two o'clock. 

‘I’m thankful you've got home, sir!” said 
' poor Benson, half apologetically. ‘Ellen 
Fenn’s been down two or three times with 
meseage’from my lady. She wants this and 
that book from the library. Of course I up 
and said you'd locked the door and taken the 





key in your pooket, but I don't fancy -) 


believed me.” 

Cornelius Pennington sighed. Lord Ross- 
moor, who had a very pleasant, genial manner 
with servants, came to the resone, and told 
Beneon he had done quite right, and they 
would hold him blameless to Lady Mary. 

“By the way, Benson, where does Fenn 
have her meals? Does she dine in the ser- 
vants’ hall?” 

‘Yes, my lord. Dinner and supper she 
alwaya takes downstairs. At one o'clock 





she'll be ia the hall as regular as possible.’ 

**T want to see my sister,’’ said the Earl, 
“If you will tell me when Fenn 
prefer going to 


simply. 
comes downstairs I should 
Lady Mary then!” 

The butler promised and withdrew. Lord 
_ Rossmoor linked his arm in the banker’s and 

led him to the library. 

‘‘Be a man, Pennington, and try to bear 
up!” he said, kindly, ‘* You've had enough 
_ to turn any man downcast, bat this attempt at 
| robbery may prove a blessing in disguise. I 
shall insist on seeing Mary alone, and will 
do my utmost to make her return with me to 
I am under no promise not to 
part her from Eilen Fenn. If I can only get 
my sister into my house unattended by that 
woman & month’s absence will do much to 
break the inflaence she seems to exercise over 
| her. My wife and I will do our utmost to 
cheer up Mary; and meanwhileI should recom- 
| mend you to close Brightwood for a time, 
, and send Madam Fenn to the rightabout.” 
Mr. Pennington shook his head. 
‘I don’t believe Mary will stir without her.” 
| _ “ Well, don’t anticipate trouble, I mean to 
| do my best. Now, open this door, please, and 
| let rae see the scene of last night’s adventure. 
I suppose you left everything as you 
discovered it?” 

“Everything, I would not sven put back 
the drawers. You will see exactly where I 
| found poor Mrs. Ward.”’ 

‘* You actually sat down to write withont 
noticing the state of the room?” 

“You will see that I have two writing- | 
tables,” replisd the banker. ‘The one I 
| mever use, save that the drawers are fall of | 
private papers; at.the other I mostly write | 
my letters. None of the drawers of that are! 
ever locked. I keep nothing in them .but 
trifling matters. I had sat.down to write to; 
Dr. Jarrow, and I might have finished my } 
letter and gone to bed had I not had to cross 
to the farther end of the room in search ofa 
time-table, as I wished to give him a choice of 
trains.” ‘ , 

Lord Rossmoor had slipped the boli of the, 
library door on.them after they entered. As; 
he stood talking to his brother-in-law they | 
both distinctly heard someone turn the handle 
and try to enter. 

‘Fenn has heard of your return and come! 

to look after her lady’s books, .I suppose?"’ said , 
, the Earl. 

“TI can’t make it out,” wasthereply. ‘Mary 
keeps all her books in her own rooms. I don’t. 


‘I happen to know they were very satisfied 


suppose she looks. at them once a year. I 
fancy it is only an excuse of the maid to get 
in and gratify her curiosity,"’ 

Lord Rossmoor shuddered. The sunshine 
which poured into the room lit cp some traces 
of the dreadfal struggle. The floor was strewn 
in one part with papers, and not far off was 
an ugly red stain, showing pretty plainly the 
midnight intruders had meant their assault 
on poor Mrs. Ward to leave fatal results. 

‘* Pennington, I suppose it wasn’t Fenn who 
admitted the man?” said the Earl, in a sort 
of awestruck whisper. ‘' You say yourself 
there is something not straightforward about 
the woman. Can she have been in league with 
the thief ?” 

The master of the house shook his head. 

‘Fenn was éhut up with her mistress. Be- 

sides, she appeared soon after the doctor came, 
jand said Mary wanted to know what wae the 
)matter. I don’t like the woman, but I can’t 
, think ahe is sucha consummate bypoorite as 
; your words would imply.” 

‘*] thought Mary’s rooms were sound 
proof?” replied the Earl, ‘Molly certainly 
said so. I was asking the other day if she 
could not persuade her mother to go away for 
a change, and she explai Mary hated 
strange houses the noise.” 

Mr. Pennington grew ghastly white. 

“T think you must be right,’ he said, very 
slowly. ‘It never struck me before, but I am 
certain if Fenn was in Mary’s rooms she could 
not have heard the disturbance,” 

** She is a tall woman,” remarked the Earl, 
thoughtfally, ‘‘and she would be able to pur- 
chase the means of disguise more easily than 
anyone in the house. As a confidential 
servant, of course she goes out at pleasure, 
and possesses a place where she could hide the 
cloak and veil when once bought.” 

** And she alone, of all the household, dis- 
liked Mrs. Ward! Poor Mary told me when 
I engaged her it was a slight to Feun, as she 
could have filled the post perfectly.” 

‘“Well, Iam not a detective,” observed the 
Earl; “but I should say I had got on the 
‘track. There's something more, Pennington. 
Why is Fenn so anxious to get into this 
room?” 

“T have no idea.” 

‘‘T have! She knows she has left some- 
'thing behind her which may incriminate her. 
| She wants to remove this before the detective 
! arrives from London.” 

“ Bat what can it be?” 

‘Phe weapon, most likely, with which Mrs. 
Ward was stabbed! Pennington, we had 
better have a careful search for it at once.” 


They had not far to look. At some distance 
i from the scene of Mrs. Ward's fall—its point 
| sticking into the thick carpet as though flang 
‘there by an agitated hand—was a silver 
dagger, its hilt delicately carved and engraved, 
with two initials intertwined. 

Lord Rossmoor bowed his face on his hands 
as he recognised it. It had belonged to his 
father, who -had given it to his sister years 


‘0. 

Lady Mary was particularly attached to the 
pretty toy ; and, quite ignoring the dangerous 
use it might be put to, adopted it forthwith as 
@ paperkaife, 

‘ar other had been its more recent service. 
The discoloured blade told its own story—it 
was the weapon which had so nearly killed 
poor Mrs. Ward ! 

Cornelius positively refused to think evil of 
his wife even on her brother’s testimony. 

‘Mary is incapable of injaring any livin 
creature!” he said, fiemly. ‘That wretch 
Fenn has access to all her possessions. If 
anyone in my household brought that, pretty 
toy here, and put it to such a deadly purpose, 
it was that curse of my married life—my 
wife’s maid!” 

Lord Rossmoor was amazed at the poor 
fellow's intense trust. 

“You are much too good for Mary!” he 
said, bitterly, ‘‘I never thought to feel 
ashamed of my sister, but I assure you I feel 
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as though our whole race was. dishonoured 
qwhen I think of her treatment of you!” 

Mr. Pennington shook his head, 

‘‘T can never blame her |’ he said, ly. 
“From the very first I thought some 
inflaence was at work. She Joves her child 
dearly; and yet not even Molly conld draw 
my wife and me together! We were always 
divided by a secret!" 

‘* Well, of course you “will give Fenn into: 
custody? Indeed, you.haveno alternative.” 

‘* It will break my wifes heart! ’’ 


“I don't believe it!” sata Lord Rossmoor, |’ 
blantly,. ‘‘ Her wonderfalinfiuenceover Mary | Itwas uot he had ever oared for 
comes from the fact-she-knows some secret:of Augusta, not as he had ever fancied 
hera.. To my-.mind, poor Mary would prob. ‘Himself inJove: wer! He had never even 
ablyeteel-relieved from a tyrant if she were foran matrying her, and he 
once-freed from Eiien.Fenn.” was into: doing so by as cruel a 
A-tap’at the deor/and Benson's well-known f renga so that, with 
voiee, asking forradmission. & handsome solatium in the of 2 
“TD beg: your: , my lord, but Fenn’s Mera. madipetigheeo.ecm, 
jusewome down. in a towering™ of herson-inlaw, . 
bom she can't spare ten minutes | Mr. Doncan: knew what had happened when 
t dinner; 20'1'thought I'd better come he saw the light on Harold’s face. When'he 
and:tell. * ' ealled on him the: : , the lawyer 
‘ Benson. Penn , agthe  reslised.a little of what the man must 
macgetired, “you will come with me, and | have-snffered, and‘shook his: warmly. 
listemrto Mary's etatemant ? ” yy ‘understand, Lord Keith, You 
i are 1” 


his head. é 

« ag a ‘to: my wife that 
custnte ter ikaomemaier' Besides, all 
ourmarried life: this ‘woman hag been a bone 
of ‘comtentian between us. You will do better 
to geialone. Don't behard on Mary, Rosa- 
moor, I am positive, whatever her secret-is, 
it is ome that has caused her intense suffer 
ing! ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Harotp Lorp Kerra went back to London 
with a lighter heart than he had carried for 
‘years, 

Blame him not, oh, stern moralist! because 
he could feel nothing but relief that the 
woman the law bad called. his wife was sleep- 
ing her last long slumber. 

Remember the oruel fraud she had per- 
petrated.on him. Remember what he had 
snffered since he refused to appeal to the law 
for relief, and pity him ! 

If.ever man had borne himeelf bravely onder 
moat trying circumstances, that man was 
Harold Keith. 

He had accepted to the fall the respon- 
sibilities. the law had threst on him; he bad 
paid to Augusta the sum suggested by her 
mother as gofficient to keap her comfortably ; 
and then—save for the trusted lawyer—he had 
buried. the secret in hia own heart, and gone 
hie way-asking pity and help of no one. 

He-had never neglected one of the drties of 
‘his position. He had gone. into society at 
home and abroad. He had run the gauntlet 
of the fairest faces in Bolgravia, and so 
acguisted himself that even Augusta, had 
ahe been able to see him, could not have found 
fault with his behaviour. i 

Courteous, deferential, and chivalrous to all 
women, he had never given one the cause to 
think he preferred her to the rest; and, up to 
the time-of his going to. the Tregarthan’s, he 
had been as loyal to his wifein thought. as 
though.ahe had been hia choice. 


And if unwittingly his heart escaped from , 


his own keeping, then there was some. excuse 
for him. 


Ivy Martin was thrown under his notice by 


& combination of circumstances. He had. 


saved her life at the extreme peril of his own, 
He hegrd ber spoken of on all sides as a 
“ pretty d!” @ “dear little thing!” It 
was hi wonderfal that Harold did not 
guess phe her constant society had for 
him until the mischief was done, and he dis- 


covered she was to him not'a childish friend or . 


protégée, bat juga the one leve of his life. 

_Evap then he had snfficient command over 
himself to have kept his secret, bné for the 
Strange letter urging him to go to “the old 
place where freedom awaited him.” 


| the release he had once refasad, and to a 
| to the law te free him of his chains) if. the 


That letter broke down the barrior of self- 
control. The sight of Ivy in tears finished 
the work, and something stronger than him- 
self forced Harold to tell her-of his love. 

He went to London, firmly resolved to seek 


letter ware # delusion, 
And now commons dead. He had'sean 
her faneral with: eyes, had listened to 


‘ber mother's account of her last moments. 





“«T got there in time to see her funeral leave | in 


ths house,” said’ Harold, simply. ‘Mr. Don- 
can, I know I must seem a heartless monster 
| to:you, but I could not feel regres.” 
‘* You are quite sure, Deuppoze, that it was 
; her funeral ?"' said the lawyer, gravely. “With 
go much at stake you ought not to leave the 
shadow of a doubt.” 

“The servant-at the lodgings told me first, 

and upbraided me pretty sharply for i 
»my wife; then I saw the doctor who had 
| attended her, and, at last, her mother.” 
, Mr. Dancan looked relieved. 

‘* There have been such cases as false reports 
| of death to exact hush money later on; bat in 
| this case there can be no suspicion of that, 
; since Mrs. Clements loses two bandred a-year 
| by: announcing her daughter's death. ’ 
| ‘The doctor was a gentleman !"’ said Keith, 
| simply; “and, Iam sure, by his manner he 
vas not deceiving me. As to the other matter, 
IT am going to allow Mrs. Clements a hundred 
a-year. I could not let her starve.” , 

Mr. Dancan shook his head. 

** That is a pity.” 

“Why?” 

“She bas done. you a pretty considerable 
amount of mischief already ; and, as people 
always hate those they have injured, she will 
probably attempt todo more. To my mind, 
‘with your wife’s death all.connection between 
you should have ceased.” 

* “Bhe seemed .s0 woe-begone, and I don't 
see What harm she can do me!” 

“* Oaly this—you intend to marry again!” 

Harold coloured deeply. 

“T hope so.” 

“Then take my. advice, and tell the fature 
Lady Keith the whole. story of this episode, 
otherwise ‘Mra, Clements may goto her, and 
make a lot of mischief by relating her 
daughter's imagined wrongs.” 

‘“‘T shall tell her everything; but Mrs, 
Clements is never likely to meet her. She 
does not even know my true name; the whole 
family only heard of me as ‘ Mr. Harold.’” 

‘Well, I hope the next piece of work I have 
te do for you, Lord Keith, will be to draw your 
marriage settlements,” 

**Thope ao, too.’ Then, as they shook hands, 
he added, warmly, ‘‘I shall never forget, 


your kindoess, Mr. Dancan; bat for you I| misery! 


could never have lived through the Jass few 
years.” 

Lord. Keith -had very comforisble bachelor 
chambers. He found quite a budget of lettera 
awaiting him; some sent on from Dalbary, 
Belle urged, ina very affectionate note, that 
he.shonld go at once to see Ivy, and report to 
her afterwards, for Lady Tregarthan had re- 
ceived a very strange letter from Miss Martin, 


So little had Augusta seemed to ba hig 
wife that Keith saw nothing insongruous in 
going " see his love only two days after her 


uneral, 

If Ivy had had a happy home he might have 
been content to waiteome months before seek. 
ing to bind her to him by @ formal engage- 
ment; bat all he hed heard of the Misses 
Martin convinced him they were harsh and 
unkind to his darling. They thought her a 
. It might bs that when they heard 


Heowas free! freeas\air, and every fibre of;some one was anxious to relieve them of her 


‘hey would-show the child more affeation, 
second-rate lodgings't 


The miserable 
}himguite asmuchas they had done Ivy; but 


he was quite prepared to fiad the two old 
maida very to their surroundings. 
Lady Tregarthan had told him herself-ehe 
never: met two women'she more; bat 
that, despite many eccentricities, they were 
certainly of gentle birth. : 

Harold:was glad to remember this, for it 
seemed his father's one stipulation; shat hia 
wife should be a lady, would bo fulfilled. 

He would have married Ivy had ner father 
been a shoemaker, but he was glad to think 
her guardians were women, whom even stately 
Lady Tregarthan admitted were gentlefolke. 

The lodging-house servant stared at Harold 


‘* Miss: Martin's gone out," she said, shortly. 
‘* Hersister'sat home, Idon't know nothing 
about young ladies. One came two days 
ago, bat she only stayed am hour. She 
didn'teven uo her clothes |" 

“T will see Miss Martin’ siaiater |" 

“Walk up then. Firsi door you exme to 
on top of the stairs |” 

Harold would have-preferred a little more 
ceremony; bat as *¢be dirty servant disap- 
peared he -was obliged to follow her insatruc- 
tions, and presently tapped at the haif-open 
door of the sitting-room. 

‘* Come in!” 

Laura Martin and her visitor were a great 
contrast—the one old and faded before her 
time, the other in ali the pride of yooth and 
strength, 

‘‘Toere's some mistake!” said Laura, 
quietly, “Taois is our sititing-room, young 
gentleman |” 

Lord Keith bowed. 

‘* Precisely. Miss Martin, I believe!” 

‘* My sister is Miss Martin, she’s gove ont ; 
but she has no gentlemen acquaintances." 

Keith took a chair uninvited, sseiuz no 
chance of her offering him one. 

‘‘T have called to speak to you about your 
niece,’’ he said, courteously. ‘Ivy has often 
told me of her aunts, and she gave me permis- 
sion to call.” 

** She is not here."’ 

‘*So the servant icformed me. May I ask 
when you expect her back?” 

“Never! Are you Lord Keith?" 

“ion,” 

‘‘ Ivy left a letter for you. She gave it to 
the servant ; bat Marion met the: girl, and 
took possession of it. My sister and I barnt 
that letter, Lord Keith. Ivy has been a bar- 
den ‘to us all our lives, bat we feel snfficient 
regard for her to prevent her entering on @ 
life of misery.” 

Keith felt indignant. 

‘“ Madam,” he said, angrily, ‘to marry 
your niece is my dearest wiah. My father 
and mother will welcome her as thsir:own 
child, I am of old family of fuir iortane, 
and.devoted tolvy. I fail'to see how you can 
calla union with me entering on a@ life of 
" 

Miss Laura looked steadily on the.ground. 
Presently, to Keith's amazement, two teard 
coursed slowly down her cheeks. 

‘* I. can’t explain things,” she said wearily. 
“Perhaps Marion would manage better ; bas 
I can’t dress up a story. If you come from 
Weaterton, and are. Lord Rosamoor's son it 
were better for our niece, Ivy, to lic in her 
coffin than to be your wife.” 

“ You cannot know what you -are saying!” 





and they were all very anxious about their 
little friend. 





urged Keith, ‘What possible objection can you 
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[THEY HAD NOT FAR TO LOOE, 


have to my father, he is one of the kindest- 
bearted men who ever lived?” 

‘* I eaid nothing against bim.” 

“(Have you ever seen him?” 

a Never ! ” 

** How has he offended you?” 

*' I have no cause of complaint against Lord 
Roeemoor. I may say I have always heard 
him epoken of in the highest terms, but Ivy 
cannot marry his son. She must not, ehall 
not!” 

Harold was more perplexed than ever. 

‘* Surely you cannot be so republican in your 
sentiments, madam, as to object to my father 
on account of his rank? Do you refase me 
Ivy’s hand because as my wife she would one 
Gay become a peeress?" 

Miss Laura shook her head. 

** That has nothing to do with us;” 

** Then what do you mean?” 

She refused to answer orexplain. Sheonly 
repeated she would rather see Ivy in her 
grave than think of her as his wife. 

It was a relief to both when their té/c-d-iéte 
was interrupted by the entrance of Ivy’s 
elder aunt. Harold felt at once he had a 
very different character to deal with, and, 
bowing politely, informed her he had come to 
solicit the consent of herself and her sister to 
their niece's engagement to him. 

*‘ He is Lord Rosemoor's son,” said Laura, 
scornfully. “Lord Rossmoor of Westerton ! 
Marion, do tell him it cannot be!” 

‘‘ My brother James never had any dealings 
with Lord Rossmoor,” said Miss Martin, 
severely, “‘nor his wife either! You seem 
to me, Laura, to be dreaming! Yoa had 
better go away, and leave me to speak to this 
young gentleman.” 

Mies Laura rose to obey, but, as she passed 
Keith, her anxiety got the better of her 
habitual submission to her sister, and she 
whispered, — 

“ «You mustn't do it, whatever Marion says. 





It would be no irue marriage, A curse would 
rest on it!" 

She was gone, but her words haunted Keith 
uneasily. Miss Martin, tall and rigid, upright 
as @ grenadier, and solemn as a jadge, looked 
at him eearchingly. 

* You must not mind my sister, she is 
nervous! Do I understand you wish to 
marry my niece? Where did you meet her?" 

“At Lady Tregarthan's! Madam, I am 
not good at protestations, but if you will trust 
Ivy to me I will cberish her very dearly.” 

“I don’t believe in sentiment,” said the 
old maid grimly. ‘‘ For her own benefit I have 


given up the care of my niece to her mother’s. 


uncle. Heisarich man, and seems able to 
do far more for Ivy than we ever could. If 
you like I will give you his address,” 

es ; thought she had no relations except 
you ” 

**None in England. Mr. Newton has spent 
most of his life in India. Onur sister-in-law, 
Katherine Martin, was the only child of his 
only brother; and when I saw him advertisin vail | ateatg 
for her address, I thought I might as well 
him she had left a daughter. My sister differs 
from me. She would have had us keep Ivy 
in poverty! To my mind it was fairer to her 
to let her have a chance of becoming rich |” 

“ And Mr. Newton has adopted her?” 

“ Bomething of the sort. When I found 
the letter the foolish girl left for you I burnt 
ae let Laura’s scruples inflaence me a good 

“Your sister said you had both resolved to 
save Ivy from a life of misery, by which she 
meant a marriage with me!” 

“ Laura is high-flown,” said Miss Martin, 
ree **Of course, Ivy is not like other 

a.” 

“ She is far sweeter |" 

‘*She bas neither father nor mother,"’ said 
Miss Martin, quietly, ‘‘and she has ‘been a 
burden on us long enough. Mr. Newton may 
get tired of her and send her baek on our 
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STICKING IN- THE CARPET WAS A SILVER DAGGER. ] 


hands, Under all the circumstances it might 
be as well if she were married, only her 
husband must be a strong man!” 

“I never ailed anything in my life.” 

‘tT was not thinking of health. Ivy is the. 
child of sorrow. She was born in sorrow and 
cradled in it. She is destined to bring 
trouble on all those connected with her. Are 
you strong enough to bear it?” 

* I would bear anything for her sake !"” 

‘** Answer me,” and the old maid looked — 
through and through. “I am not goin 
rake up old griefs, but Ivy is the ch of 
trouble! Through her sorrow may fall—I do 
not say it will—on you! Oan you riek it?” 

“T can risk any trouble but one!" Keith’s 
beautifol eyes looked straight into Mise 
Martin's face. “Do you mean there is 
insanity in the family? Dearly as I love her, 
passionately as I desire to make her mine, I 
would not risk perpetuating such a curse as 
madness!" 

* ona a need not fear that!” said the old 

we ly. ‘All her family have 

bodies wa clear brains; but there’s 

eaiiteua cine and there’s one 

in ours! If all the folks who could count 

kindred with us passed in a row before you 

I reckon there’s some you'd not be to 
know !" 

“Tg that all?” there was glad relief in 
Keith's voice. ‘Why, who veer —_ 
for all their relations? If ive _ 
Mr. Newton’s address, m 
grateful to you all my days.” 

She wrote it down on _ slip of paper, and 
Lord Keith walked off: with - in triamph, 
quite resolved on his own blies ; but, in spite 
of hia satisfaction, in spite of his rapture at 
the thought of seeing Ivy, Miss Laura’s warn- 
ing rang painfally in his ears,— 

“You must not do it, whatever Marion 
says! It would be no true marriage, & curse 
would rest upon it!” 

(To be continued.) 
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DOROTHY’S HEARTACHE; 


oR, 
A STRANGE MISTAKE. 


—20:— 
PROLOGUE. 


Tr is a thousand pities so-called “good” 
people are generally intensely disegrecable, 
and that for pleasantness, amiability, genial 
manners, and those lesser graces which do so 
much towards making home happy, we 
mostly have to go to the sinners, and not to 
the saints, 

The Rev. William Ludlow, English chaplain 
of a remote French town, was reported to be 
very good indeed. His eldest daughter, Eliza- 
betb, inherited all his virtues, 

The congregation never tired of praising the 
pastor and his daughter, little guessiog how 
very hard the two made life to the only 
creature entirely in their power—a slight, 
graceful girl cf seventeen, who often fancied, in 
the desolation of her heart, she should have 
been happier had her father and sister boasted 
just a few less good works and a little more 
human kindness. . 

It was almost impossible to believe that 
Tina, as she was always called, could be own 
daughter to that stern, hard-featured man 
who delighted in thundering forth orations of 
gloomy threats to the small handfal of English 
who assembled weekly in the large white- 
washed room, which, for want of a better sub- 
ttitute, did duty asa church. There was not 
one feature of Mr. Ludlow's face, or of Eliza. 
beth’s either, in Tina’s. 

The child was more than pretty, she was 
beautiful. Snubbed, neglected, and chidden at 
home, had she only been allowed to shine in 
society, golden-haired Tina, would have been s 
general favourite. 








“o 





[‘' GooD HEAVENS, DOROTHY! WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?" ASKED SIR JOHN, IN AMAZEMENT. ] 


Not that she pined after pleasure or amuse- 
ment as many girls of seventeen would have 
done. She had one object in life—one desire 
was to escape from La Croix, and return 
to England —the native land she could 
just remember—to be clever enough to keep 
& little home together for herself and one other 
—to rescue one who might be soon a second 
victim of Elizabeth’s austerities, and to be free 
for ever of those endless sermons in the blank, 
desolate room her father called his church. 
Such were the sole desires of the beautifal 
unvalued daughter. 

Bat with the Jane flowers there came a new 
light into Tina’s life. A young Englishman, 
wandering through France on a sketching 
tour, patsed through La Croix, and being 
struck by the rare beauty of the pastor's 
younger child he lingered on, and tried to find 
= opportunity of getting an introduction to 

er. 

He was young, impetuous, and desperately 
in love. He knew his uncle had far other 
views for his fature. He knew that an obscure 
chaplain’s daughter would not be approved of 
as his niece by the haughty nobleman; but 
where did love ever reason ? 

Captain Disney, despairing of finding any- 
one to present him to the object of his choice, 
introduced himself one day to Tina when he 
met her wandering by the sea shore. 

It was moet unheard-of and unconventional, 
but, then, Miss Ludlow was romantic and 
enthusiastic. 

She met Gerald Disney at first because he 
was unlike apy one she had ever seen. She 
went on meeting him because she liked to 
listen to his long stories of her native land ; 
and so she drifted on, until one day, when her 
lover took courage to tell her the ‘old, old 
story,” she discovered that he was dearer to 
her than all the world. 

“I am not rich, my darling!" said the 
young soldier, frankly, ‘‘besides my pay I 
have only three hundred a-year ; but you have 




















simple tastes, Tina, and I think you would not 
mind.” 

‘I should not mind anything with you,” 
she whispered; ‘ and to me it sounds riches, for 
I have been poor all my life.” 

“* What will Mr. Ludlow say?” asked Cap- 
tain Disney, a little anxiously. ‘‘ Dear, do 
you think he will consent to let his treasure 
marry a man likely to be sent to India in & 
few months? ”’ 

Tina sighed. 

‘‘I am not bia treasure,” she said, sadly. 
‘I don’t think papa cares for anything in the 
world but money. Perhaps he can’t help it,’” 
she added, naively; ‘‘but he bas never been 
able to like me!" 

‘‘ He must be a strange man!’ said Gerald, 
quickly; ‘‘ bat, Tina, we won't regret his 
want of taste, since it may make him more 
willing to give you to me. Dear, will you let 
me speak to him?” 

There came to Tina a sudden recollection 
of the life she had planned for herself—of the 
work she had meant to do, and the great need 
there was of her earning money if she would 
save another from the life of neglect and 
unkindness she had suffered at La Croix. 

Something of that she said to Captain 
Disney, and he did not laugh at her scruples 
as some men might have. He only said, 
gravely,— 

“‘ Marry me, dear, and your friends shall bo 
mine, I told you we shall not be rich, but I 
am quite sure we can manage what you have 
set your heart on. And now, tell me, may I 
come and speak to Mr. Ludlow to-night ?” 

If he had loved the child before, he loved her 
yet more dearly when he had seen her home. 
How such a barren, ugly, desolate place could 
have produced such a flower he could not 
imagine! He called about eight, and told the 
grim gaunt woman who admitted him he 
wanted to see Mr. Ludlow on business. 

“‘ My father sees no strangers without an in- 





| troduction,” she said curtly. ‘‘In his position, 
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he has to be careful against forming promis- 
cuous acquaintances,” 

This, then, was hia darling’s sister, the 
“ Elizabeth " whom sha so dreaded! Gerald 
came to the conclusion he did not wonder at 
any one being afraid of such an austere, 
gloomy-looking woman. 

He raised his hat and, stepping forward, 
one foot inside the thresh ‘which was fan 
- time to save the door being’slammed:in: 

ace. 

“I do not think my acquaintance would 
og yee =e ? Lem poo officer 
in the English army, and nayoqnole, *Barl 
of Diveer. would, I know, guarantee my 
respectability.” 

The satire was lost on Elizabeth ; the sound 
of title had charme for her, She decided’ 
young man be safely admitted, 
ashered him into her father's stady, where 
pastor was pre 


& FE 


sermon, 
Gerald went it to or 
most unassuming nature, 


parentage, but then he bad never had ‘to do 
with such people as Elizabeth Ludlow and 
her father. 

“Tam the of the late and nephew 
of the of Disney,” he said, quietly. 
“% ne Her 
——_ and T have about three 
hu year of my own besides my pay. 
laman and entirely my own minster. 
I do not owea penny in the , and I have » 
a consent to my mar- 
riage with your se aughter!”’ 


Mr. Ludlow stared. WBlizabeth stared. It 
half seemed to Gerald-they conld not help it. 
At first he fancied they did not believe him 
and said, stifily,— 

‘Sir Andrew Gordon, who is staying at the 
Hotel de Emperor, will endorse every word I 
have told you. He is an old friend of my 
ancle,”’ 

‘‘My dear young friend,” and Mr. Ludlow 
shook Gerald's hand warmly, ‘Iam far from 
doubting your truth, but I am greatly sur- 
prised your choice should have fallen on a 
chit of a girl who has seen nothing of the world. 
Tina and her sister are both mere children, 
more fi: for the nursery than a wedding-rivg.”’ 

Captain Disney thought Elizabeth was cer- 
tainly not a ‘‘ mere child,” but he let it pass. 

“Tam thirty-two years old, sir,” he said, 
gravely,‘‘and I nevercared for any woman be- 
fore. I am not a boy to change my mind. If I 


do not marry Tina I shall never havea wife! | 


I can prove every word I have said about my 
own position, and I am willing to settle the 


whole of my private income on my wife. That | 


being so, I think I havea rightto ask for your 
consent to my becoming your son-in-law.” 

‘' Softly, softly!” said the parson, blandly. 
‘* My dear young friend, I am most flattered 
and honoured by your proposal! Bat what 
will your own people say? Is it likely they 
will approve of your choosing a wife from an 
obscure French country town? My children 
may be poor, but they have never been a cause 
of contention in other families; and no 
daughter of mine shall marrya man whose 
relations would look down on her!” 

“As it happens, sir, I have singularly few 
relations to like or dislike my plans. I am 
that unlucky creature~an only son. Both 
ae are dead, my parentsalso. Beyond 
a very distant cousins, I have none of my 
own flesh and blood left, except my unole, 
Lord Disney.” 

The pastor’s eyes sparkled. 

‘Lord Disney is unmarried. Do’you mean 
me to infer that you arehisheir?” 

‘Most certainly not!” replied Gerald, 
firmly. ‘The moment the breath is out of 
his body I must be Lord Disney, and inherit 
every penny of his property, unless he leaves a 
son ; but he is barely sixty, hale and hearty, 


ia fall possession of all his faculties, so that 

there ia nothing in the world to prevent his 

marrying any day.” y 

ae Bat he would not do so unless yow offended 
im.” 





Gerald refased to give any pledge. 

‘He has held the chance of his marrying 
over me as a threat ever since Ileft school. 
He has tried to hamper me'by somany con- 
ditions and restrictions that when I.got my 
commission I took my own stand. I Lord 
Disney I should always be gladof his affeotion, 
but that I meant to-tryand live within 
own income, and so be prepared for any 
amonial surprise he had in store forme. He 
does not like it—he complains often that I do 


friends, and I am far‘ 
tTosmted on an inheritance 
a a 

‘ yo r Wy 
Mr. ena » *T-consider ; 
aoe, Denese’ a —_ } 

ave damaged your 

was antes Manatee 
prow ~monchalance, “ind, anyway, wa 


Tina towne, sir, in my character of an officer 


’s possible heir. 
Ludlow struck in here, 

‘* My father-would:: the Earlsuoh an 
injustice as to ‘suffer euch kn event:to: per 
without his A 
not connive ata o ar 





desperate aversion to anyone as he conceived 
for Mr. Ludlow and Elizabeth. 

The consultation was long and troubled. 
Gerald would far rather‘have persuaded Tina 
to put her hand in his, and be married at the 


me away from you? Look up, my darling! 
A soldier's wife must be made of braver stuff 
sane this. Tina, my dearest, can’t you trust 
me ’ 

‘“‘ Betterthan my owa life |” 

** Dhemwhy those tears?” 

oe 

* eme—papa and Elizabeth, 
a will part us, Geni, Iam 





not live in a style befitting his heir, but we are 
enater tt D 
that might never |t. 











it now. Twwant you to give “ae 
and gentleman, novin my réle of Lord Dia. \'J 





to take a step which might alarm her; and he 
was, besides, profoundly ignorant of the mar- 
riage laws. Whether English people living in| 
France were bound by the same regulationsas | 
French subjects, even, he did not know, 
Then Tina was a minor; and, altogether, he | 
| Was 80 uncertain of the forms and ceremonies | 
required to make a stolen marriage binding in | 
| France that he simply dared not saggest an | 
elopement. | 
Mr. Ludlow at last prononuced his ulti- 
| matum. 
; He would receive Captain Disney's pro- 
' posals, and accept him as a sen-in-law, on 
| gondition that the young man started thai | 
very night for England, and broke the news to 
; the Earl. Until a written permission came 
| from that august nobleman, the engagement 
| would not be regarded as a fact. 
‘He -will yield,”' said this wily man, hope- 
, fully. ‘My child is fair and graceful. She 
has no needy relations in England to trouble 
him, so I doubt not, sir, your noble uncle will 
formally sanction your marrying Tina.” 
‘Can I see her?” asked Gerald, eagerly. 
He was suffered'to go alone into the salle a 
manger, where Tink was sitting by herself 








very anxious as to the result of his interview, 
“I shink it will be all right,” said the young 
man, cheerfully; “but yourfather insists on 
my going to England, and obtaining my uncle's 
consent to our engagemeut before he gives 
his own sanction. I[ start to-night, and as I 
don’t know where my uncle chances to be jast 
; now, I may be detained longer than I like; 
: bat, Tina, I shall count the honrs till I can 
| come back-to you, and, at the very longest, I. 
shall not be away beyond a week.” 
She looked up’at him with quivering lip. 
‘I feel as though I should never see you 
agein. Your uncle will never les you come 
back !”’ 








1 





** Do you think he or anyone else could keep 


‘You are sure you will come back! 


‘Promise-me just this, that even: if you change 


your mind you will come to St. Croix and 
tell me so with your own lips. I can bear any 
thing better than suspense.” 

“You shali have no suspense, my dearest ! 
I will be back again in a week at longest, and 
I shall write to you every day, even though 


nearest English church (that of St. Croix | you cannot answer my letters, as I shall 


itself was, of course, forbidden ground), but. he! moving about continually. And now, sweet: 
was scrupulously sensitive aa regarded his, . i , 


darling’s feelings, and he would not induce her | 


heart, we mast say good-bye!" 

The dearest, saddest word in the English 
language—the sweetest of all farewell greet- 
ings. Of how many aching heartse—cf how 
many loving memories — hae it been 
cherished ; bat never, since “ good-bye” was 
first spoken, had it »been uttered by a 
truer, more trusting heart than the old 
pastor's daughter ! 





OHAPTER -I. 


Tr anyoue had asked Priscilla Cameron 
what was the“greatest mistake ever made in 


jher family she would have shrugged her 


shoulders, and answered ‘+ John's:marriage!’’ 
and this from no particular prejudice against 
her sister-in-law since when she wrote long 
epistles to all her dearest friends about ‘poor 
John's mistake,” she had never set eyes on 
the beautifal girl who was Lady Cameran. 
Now, without pausing to berate-whether 
the said marriage was or was:not an error, 
we may state frankly it codld not have.been 
the mistake which led to Dorothy's heartache, 
singe that particolar blunder happened some 
months after Sir John had entered the bonds 


»| of holy matrimony. 


Migs Priscilla stoutly affirmed he had no 
right to enter these. bonds at all, shaking her 
head i Bloomily over her eternal knitting as 
she ussed her “brother’s folly, Shs went 
on to remark that she had kept house for him 
over a dozen years—ever since, in fact, he 
came to London a poor medical student, who 
needed a home while he walked the hospitals, 
and who had not any, but the wmoat distant, 
¢hance of inheriting the family-estatesand the 
baronetoy. ‘ 

The former were well worth having,.while 
the. latter was two centuries old, and ¢be 
medical student actually did inherit 
—his sister said, “ through the mercy of Pro- 
vidence;" buat other people thought that 
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rather a strange way of putting it, since her 
brother's prosperity was owing to quite half.a- 
dozen unexpected deaths. 

It was an ee ne » any —_ 
man’s pros , and might well have turne 
John’s = 

He was only twenty-nine, and he passed at 
one bound from.a needy suburban doctor—who 
had but few patients.of any sort,and fewer 
still who could afford to pay—to a powerful 
baronet, the master of Cameron Hall, and five 
thousand a-year. 

He had no probationary period, no waiting 
for dead men’s shoes, no years of dependence 
on the will of some crotchety relation. 

He went out one morning to his rounds just 
as usual, and in his own opinion the least 
likely man in Clapham to come in to a for- 
tane. He returned at two to find a letter 
from his unole’s lawyer, informiag him of the 
death of that gentleman and his son from a 
malignant fever raging at the Italian town 
where they were staying, and begging him to 
- a8 guardian to his cousin's orphan chil- 

ren. 

The young doctor never even saw his wards ; 
before he could start for Italy, their father’s 
valet. wrote the sad news tbat they had suc- 
cumbed to the same fever as his master. 

Six Camerons, of three different generations, 
had been oarried off in one week, and John 
was the head of his family. 

It was a very pleasant change for him, and 
his sister rejoiced in his good fortune, though 
it certainly increased her own toils. 

Ever since her brother went into tail-coats 
her one object in life had been to guard him 
from ‘' man.traps,” as she called all marriage- 
able young ladies. 

When he became Sir John Cameron, of the 
Hall “ man-traps ” gave Prisoilla far more 
tro ; but the shrewd spinster never shirked 
her duty, and pilotted ber brother safely 
through three years of prosperity. Then he 
went yachting, which she deemed a perfectly 
safe amusement, since she ascertained no 
ladies were to be invited. 

Lo and behold the yacht met with an 


accident, and they had to runinto the harbour | 


of a small French town, which boasted an 
English clergyman. In a month’s time all 
Priscilla’s patient efforts were destroyed. 

Sir John proposed to Miss Ludlow when he 
had known her a week, and atthe end of four 
he wrote to his sister and announced his 
marriage. 

It was very sudden. Other 


the fact was, Sir John detested France. 

The Ludlows had apparently no English 
relations who could invite Dorothy on # visit. 
He hardly cared to confideia any of his own 
friends, and consequently the difficultics in 
the way of a protracted courtship were 0 
great that Sir John really thought the sim- 
plest thing was to marry his darling at once, 
and take her home to make sunshine at 
Cameron Hall. f 

As to Dorothy, she was just twenty. The 
Gweetest, most bewitching girl you can 
imagine, with jast a tonch—a very slight 
touch—of French coquétry, and the truest, 
tenderest heart in the world. 

Sir John, who had never even fancied him. 
self in love before, poured ont a wealth of 
devotion on his Dorothy. 

The poverty-stricken father, and the care- 
worn elder sister alike, thought their charge 
fortunate, and Dorothy became Lady 
Cameron without one single apparent regret or 
foreboding. 

Sir John did not prese his new relations to 
visit him and his bride speedily. Tnoroughly 
in love though he was, he had not ‘taken a 
od fancy toveither Elizabeth Ludlow or her 
‘ather. 

They always spoke to him of Dorothy as 
their “‘ dear little girl.’’ They often addressed 
her in his presence as ‘‘darling,” ‘‘ Mignon,’’ 
or “love,” but John never once hesrd his 
fiancée speak one word of endearment to either 
tbe pastor or her sister. , 


— 


With them she seemed almost a different , him to find a house for her. If he tarned her 
elpfal ppm we — ~ —% ~ a —, _ = a ~ — ~ Union —_— 
and really u & , John in, as, thanks to her devotion to her 
— — that she had no real affection a she was ae eeanhen 
either of them. ohn Cameron not show this letter to 
She never seemed quite at ease when they his wife. He saw his solicitor as they passed 
were by. He once he had seen her through London, and instructed him to draw 
shudder when the old pastor offered her a FS — — — oy oe a-year = 
caress. | Pri ; then he took Dorot own to the 
- ey _ a reo a on ———— om _ Hall, quite resolved that, if things = not go 
e did not care for er and sister, smoothly, he and his wife would travel about 
it must be because at some time or other they and leave Priscilla in possession of Cameron. ; 
had been unkind to her! Dolly quaked a little when she was intro- 
He asked her the question once—was there duced to Mise Priscilla. She had never been 
ae a —— mete ee and Eliza- looked at quite so strangely before. Her sister- 
th, with some. in-law reminded her of the: hideons Datch 
thing very like a sob, _ | dolla which used to be sold in little toy-ehops, 
aithing lo tho'chete ‘weed: Mtmsboth evil’ bung: desheeat 0; anpue.anter'eay locum 
2% imbs y oi 
do for me now. She once refused a request stances. 
of mine. It was something I had very much! Miss Cameron looked quite as wooden ag 
at heart, and I have never been able-to forget those wonderfal dolls. 
it 1" * And is this your wife, John? . demanded 
PR Bien slin~ hom Atey emer y~ Peea Lemos omar aes repens 
best to gratify them. You are such # fairy; John did not seem in the least ashamed 
re — a — = “x A ungratified. ia himself, but looked, instead, ridiculously 
thi shall call you Tina am sure you happy. 
are jast like Qaeen Titania, the queen of the | ‘You can't be more surprised than I am, 
To bie amazement she burst into a fit lal ae Pry pana | pare am 
; i ober, middle aged hue 
crying. Hetried in vain to soothe her, but,} ‘You're only thirty-two!” retorned his 
for a time, it really seemed as though she sister. ‘She looks just fit to be shat up in 
remy a —_— her ——— ss ‘ H oi “er with a hapa I a you could 
‘* 16 was very foolish of me,” she said, wist- | a clergyman to marry you!’’ 
fally, when she grew calmer. ‘“ You’ must | “I shall get older every day!" said Dolly, 
_ be angry, John, = — a = ee ay gn ee ° am ™ ack, show me my room, 
ina. I—I cannot © the sound of the or I shall ate for dinner.’ 
name. We knew a girl once called Tina,and) She came downstairs presently in white 





le besides | 
Miss Cameron thought him terribly rash. But | 





1 
she wat—not happy !" | silk and lace—the dress chosen by her maid 
She finished with another sob; and John as appropriate to the bride's home-coming. 
| Cameron, who could see no fault in hiedar-' Miss Priscilla, who retained her snoff- 
} ting, only reproached himself for agitating coloured linsey, looked horrified at the young 
er 


. | wife's extravagance. 

| You know I like own name, sweet: 
, heart!” he said, gently. ‘Nothing could be | nes 
| more beautifal than its meaning, ‘gift of 
: God!’ but it is a wee bit dignified for a little CHAPTER II. 
girl like you!” , 

“Call me Dolly!” she answered, with a| Tar days passed on. All the people in the 
smile. ‘‘ When I was a child everyone used , neighbourhood who were somebodies called, 
to callme Dolly, and I like it ever so mach and so did a great many who were not. Every. 
better than Dorothy!” one was delighted with John Cameron's choice, 

“] don’t think you are much more than a and Miss Priscilla, having the sense perhaps 
' ghild still!” returned Sir John, much relieved | to see no bitter speeches of her's could undo 
to see hersmile again. ‘‘Aren’t you afraid her brother’s marriage, waxed very nearly 
of a staid, old husband, more than a dozen ' amiable. 
years older than yourself?" And so December came round. There were 
| “] am-not in the least terrified of you!" | to be grand doings at Christmas at the Hall, 

said Dolly, cheerfally ; “but I do contess I Sit John meant to fill his beautifal old house 
| wma jasta wee bit frightened of your sister!’ | with guests. On Chriatmas Eve there was to 

So was John. | be a grand ball, to which all the neighbourhood 

Perhaps that was why they did not goto was bidden. Dorothy would make her first 
the Hall as soon as they returned to England, | sppearance then in the rélc of hostess ; and 
| after their month's tour in Italy. Sir John Sir John, who was intensely proud of bis wife's 
had a very pretty little place in Devonshire, | beauty, sent the family jewels to be reset, 
and he stayed there with his bride for several | with strict orders they were to be back in 
weeks, time for the ball. 

But, after all, the critical moment of the} And when all was going so blithely, when 
sisters-in-law meeting must be faced some day ;| the county had weloomed Lady Oameron so 


when they were what Dorothy called quite’ pretty sisterin-law lo! there arose a little 
“old married people,” her husband mooted cloud no bigger than @ man’s hand between 
the question to her, they really ought to go the husband and wife. : 

to Cameron, but—what was to become of| Noone saw it but themselves. Neither of 
Priscilla ? them could quite explain how it arose, only 
“Let her stay!” said the young wife, | John fancied his wife was a | something 
kindly. “I am qaite sure / could: never | from him, and that her biue eyes did not meet 
manage a dozen servants, let alone order grand | his quite so frankly as they used ; and ‘Dorothy 
dinners.” was filled with a bitter regret for a promise 

John hesitated. given long ago, and after any téte-d téte with 

“I don't think my sister isa very cheerful | her husband, often murmured to herself,— 
person, dear; and I should be vexed if you) ‘‘Ifonly they had let me tell him! He is 
‘were depreseed by her.” so good, Jack! He would not have been hard 

Dolly shook ‘her head. on us!” : 

“ There's no fear of that! bat perhaps she} He found her in teara once—tearg that she 
won't like me. Jobn, suppose you ack her to|could not explain; and once in mistake—he 
stay with us three months; then, if she | was too honourabie to have done it willingly— 
doesn’t seem happy, you can find her a dear | he took up one of her sister's letters, and read 
little house of her own close to the Hall.” this line, ‘‘ You are very foolish to think 

Miss Priscilla replied to this offer (which | about that matter, and I will not hear of your 
i John wrote to her). “She wouldn't trouble |telling Sir John. Men do not understand 











and 20, about three months after the wedding, | warmly, and even Priscilla seemed won by her 
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these things! You were only a child, and no 
one could blame you!" 

Poor Jobn Oameron! Simple, honest- 
hearted fellow that he was, for him the words 
could bear but one explanation. His wife 
had had another lover! His little Dorothy, 
whore heart he fancied he had won, had cared 
for someone else, and been persuaded into 
marrying him for the sake of his position. 

The doubt crept into his soul and tortured 
him. He began to avoid being alone with his 
wife, and concocted business on the estate that 
would take him away from her. Of course 
that was why she was sad. She had cared 
for someone else, and had given her toa 
grave, sober old fogey like himself instead. 
Well, she should have all she had married for— 
home, rank, fortune—and he would do hia best 
that her chains should press on her as lightly 


“Phe abe 

shadow was between them. It grew 

a , until, when John gave his wife the list 
visitors she was to invite to stay in the 

house for Christmas, it came on Dorothy with 

a start of pain that it was days since they 

two had had a talk together. 

She took the list mechanically, and glanced 
down it. 

“I do not like Lord Disney!" she said, 
simply. 

* Do you know him?” 

‘*T have heard of him!" 

‘* We are great friends,” said John, stiffis, 
‘“‘and it was an old promise that he should 
spend Christmas here ; so, unless you can give 
me any good reason for your dislike, I would 
rather the invitation went!” 

‘* Very well.” 


“T shall be going up to London to-morrow, 
Is there anything I can bring 


** Nothing, thank you.” 

“I suppose you would not care to ran up 
yourself for a few hours? It is quite an 
yam journey, you know—only an hour in the 
t 1’ 


‘ “No, thank you, John. I would rather stay 
ere!” 
“ oy and Priscilla get on pretty well, don’t 
ou ” 

“Very well indeed! She told me yesterday 
I looked much older. She meant it as a great 
compliment !” 

Sir John looked at her gravely. 

“Yes! You are not the child I brought 
here last September.” 

The words smote her to the heart. Was 
she losing her good looks, and had he tired 
of her? His very voice in speaking to her 
had changed. Dorothy got up with a weary 
sigh. 

“Tt is getting late, and Iam tired. What 
train sh you come home by to-morrow, 
Jobn?” 


“ Not 
dinner.” 
Lady Cameron was still in bed when her 
husband partook of a hurried early breakfast, 
= ieee wished, ees b d opined 
riscilla wis bim -bye, and opi 
~ be would miss his train. . 

He had a good deal to do in London, but he 
got through ib in surprisingly quick time, and 
could have caught the three o'clock train home; 
but, having told Dorothy he should be away 
till seven, he would not return earlier, and 
seem to be a spy upon her movements, he 
turned into a restaurant, and ordered lanch, 
thinking it would pass some of the time on 
his hands. 

It was a om | superior establishment. Many 
ladies who been shopping were refreshing 
themeelves, some alone, others with husband 
or father. The whole place seemed full of 
cheerful, happy faces. 

Sir John baried himself in his newspaper, 
and wished he had persuaded Dorothy to ac- 
company him, 

He looked up suddenly, and saw at the 
small table opposite to him—his wife ! 

Bhe had not recognised him. Quick as 


before seven. Just in time for 





i 
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thought, he shaded his face again behind the 
newspaper, while he covertly watched her. 

Yes, it was Dorothy, not a doubt of it! 
Those blue eyes and golden brown hair could 
belong to no one else. A little pale, a little 
troubled, but with a light in her eyes he had 
not seen there lately, and a strange bright 
emile upon her lips. 

Her companion Sir John did not ree— would 
not, perhaps, is the better term. He seemed 
to feel if he once saw the man’s face he must 
make a scene, and assault him savagely. For 
his wife's sake he must keep calm. His wife, 
his Dorothy, the girl who had vowed to love 
and honour him for all time. If she only knew 
how his heart ached ! 

He could not hear what her companion said 
to her, but he caught every word of her reply. 
The low, sweet voice which, once been 
music to his ears was wonderfully clear and 
distinct. 

“I could not help it,” she said, simply. 
“You had gone away. He told me it would 
ruin you, and I must forget.”’ 

Again a speech which Sir John could not 
catch. 

“Oh, no. I went away from La Croix as 
soon as I could. It was torture to me to be 
there, where everything spoke of you. My 
father and sister were angry with me. They 
did not onderetand.” 

Bir Jobn could bear it no longer. He under- 
stood. This was the story Dorothy had not 
been allowed to tell him. This was the thing 
for which “no one could blame her.’’ She 
had loved unhappily, and been parted from 
her lover. She had believed all was over, and 
had married Sir John. 

He went out quickly. Not for worlds would 

he have stayed longer. His faith in his wife 
was perfect. He felt certain this meeting 
with her lost love was the last, Perhaps she 
had sought it to explain, and break to him 
her marriage. 
She would go home to her husband's house 
and loyally try to be true to the letter of her 
marriage vows, if it was beyond her strength 
to keep to the spirit of them. 

It came on Sir John slowly that life could 
never be worth much to either of them now. 
He was a young man still, only thirty-two. 
Dorothy might be old and haggard before he 
could eet her free, Oh, the pity of it! oh, 
the pity of it! 

His heart hardened as he thought of the 
father and elder sister who had pressed on the 
sacrifice and deceived him. He blamed them 
bitterly. He did not blame Dorothy. He 
only felt he could not bear his life much longer 
as it was. He must make a change. But 
how? She was so young andinnocent. She 


‘| could never be left to bear the burden of life 


alone. Not for worlds would he have cent her 
back to the father who had wronged her. Bat 
then there was Priscilla, a shrewd, sensible 
woman, who would keep down gossip; and a 
chaperon could easily be found for other 
duties. 

Yes, that must be it—he would go away. 

He telegraphed to his wife—he wondered hew 
soon she would part from her lover and go home 
—that he would not reach the Hall until the 
following afternoon. Then he went off to his 
lawyer's, the very man who had drawn up the 
deed of settlement jon Priscilla, and made a 
fresh will, greatly surprising Mr. Oarlyle, who 
had strongly advised the step on Sir John's 
— , only to be refased. 

he 
far better—since the estate was 
an allowance for his wife—.to wait a year or 
two before making his last testament. 

Perhaps there had been visions flitting 
through Cameron’s brain then of little chil- 
dren who might need to be provided for— 
children with Dorothy's golden hair. Well, 
even if so, the visions had faded now. 

Sir John made his will practically and pro- 
saically on a sheet of letter-paper. He insisted 
on its being drawn up, signed and sealed that 
very afternoon. Its contents were of the 
shortest, and no one who had read the loving 


‘mention of his wife could possibly have 
| guessed how much his great true heart had 
i re een by her a of Te 

e to my dear wife, Dorot ueath 
all of which I may die nan abo. the 


‘amount required for the before-mentioned 
legacies. And I hereby assure her of my 


| unwavering love and trust, and my perfect 
er in the way she may dispose of as tofere 


“I am going to America!” said Sir John, 
shortly, when the will was sealed up and 
locked in one of Mr. Carlyle’s patent safes. 
*'Of course I know there is very seldom an 
accident on board one of the ocean steamers, 
but it’s better to have things in order.” 

“To America!” and Mr. Carlyle suffered 
just @ little of the surprise and astonishment 
he had felt throughout the interview to escape 
him. ‘That is news, Sir John. How will 
Lady Cameron like to cross the Atlantic in 
winter ?” 

**Oh ! my wife will remain at home,” replied 
Sir John, civilly, ‘I am only going on brei- 
nes.” 

Mr. Carlyle said nothing, though like 
that ofé-quoted learned parrot, he certainly 
**shought more.” The two men shook hands 
and parted. 

Sir John decided he had got his plans ia 
train very well. A voyage to America on 
business was a good excuse for leaving 
England (be would have been taken ccnsider- 
ably aback had anyone inquired the nature of 
the business). His young wife would not be 
expected to take such a journey in the depths 
of winter. ‘“ Business” might detain bim six 
months, a year, or eventwo. By that time 
people would have left off wondering at the 
peculiarity of his domestic arrangements. 

And £0, perfectly infatuated by his strange 
mistake, Sir John went home to Cameron 
Hall, where he was to bring on Dorotby a 
cruel heartache. 


OHAPTER III. 


Ir wanted two days to Ohristmas Eve! 
Most of the guests invited to stay at the Hall 
had arrived—a brilliant party who made £0 
many demands on the attention of their host 
and hostess that really it was not wonderful 
Dorothy and her hus had no time for 
each other. 

The young wife bore herself bravely, and 
held her pretty little head erect. No one 
could guess from Lady eron’s face that 
she was snffering from a bitter heartache. 
No one could divine that Sir John had hardly 
touched her hand or called her by her name 
since his return from London. 

Dolly thought he had grown quite tired of 
her. Pride kept her up and helped her to 
move among her guests a bright and gracious 
hostess; but the girl's heart ached terribly, 
—— beautiful eyes were too bright for 

“You look as if you had a fever, child!" 
said Miss Priscilla, not unkindly, as she 
caught sight of Dorothy’s flashed cheeks. 
“You do too much.” 

“Oh, I am quite strong!” and she 
on with her partner, Captain Travers, a near 
neighbour of the Camerons. 

# wee Ee le he said, 
pleasantly, w' 4 paused for a moment. 

told Oameron it only wanted a 


“ John is very fond of the Hall.” 

“Yes. I wonder he can make up his mind 
to leave it, but I suppose he will only be away 
a few months?” 

Dorothy’s heart beat quickly, but she never 
betrayed this was news to her. John going 
away for weeks, perhaps months, and to let 
her hear is from a stranger! He must, in- 
deed, have wearied of her ! 

Poor little Dorothy! It cost her an effort, 
bat she pressed back the rising tears, and 
answered, bravely,— 

‘* Some journeys are necessary, you know.” 
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“ Of course. Do you know, Lady Cameron, 
I never quite believed it till I spoke to you. 
When Carlyle told me I felt inclined to laugh. 
The idea of John going to America on bati- 
ness seemed absurd.” 

America! And Mr. Carlyle was her hus. 
bazxa’s lawyer. Then it must be true! 

‘* America is not so very far?"’ 

“ Well, Iam thankfal you are not going to 
desert us too! It would be too bad to lose 
you both, and have the Hall left to Miss 
Pris silla!” 

Dorothy danced with many other partners, 
bat she hardly heard what they said. That 
Christmas Eve seemed to her one long pain. 
She had only room in her heart for one 
thought. John was going away, and he had 
noé even thought it necessary to tell her of his 
plans herself ! 

The child—she was little more—felt a mist 
rise before her eyes as she tried to picture her 
life without him. He was so and true, 
and yet he had tired of her! The love shat 
hsd seemed so warm and passionate had lasted 
but a few brief months. 

It was a brilliant ball. People declared 
there had been nothing like it that winter in 
the county. Beautifol fair-haired Lady 
Cameron was the admired of all her gueste, 
and all the time the poor girl was longing 
wearily for the moment when it would be 
over; when the neighbours would have gone 
to their own homes, the guests staying at the 
house have retired, and she could speak to her 
husband. 

It came at last. It was the small hours of 
the morning when Sir John entered his 
Gressing-room, and in an easy chair by the 
fire caw his wife sitting with a strange 
look on her fair face, as her eyes searched the 
glowing coals, as though for some story written 

re. 

She had taken off her splendors; silks, 
lace, and jewels were gone. She wore a soft 
wrapper of pale blue cashmere, and her fair 
hair flowed over her shoulders. She looked 
almost like a child, and Sir John’s heart filled 
with pity for ber and for himself. 

‘* You here, Dorothy! ” he said, cheerfally, 
‘' T hoped you were in bed long ago !” 

“T wanted to speak to you. John.” 

“Won't to-morrow be long enough for 
talking, Dorothy? I¢ is past three o’clook | ”’ 

‘*T will not keep you long,” she eaid, rising, 
and looking into hia face with a strange 
intensity. “I want to ask youif it is true 
that Fa are going to America?” 

“ es. ’ 

** You might have told me.” 

**T intended to do so after Christmas! I 
did not want the matter talked of while the 
house was full of people. I can’t imagine 
who told you!" 

“Captain Travers. He had it from Mr, 
Cazlyle.” 

: Ah I Well, Dolly, it is getting late, 
and—— 

The blue eyes flashed with indignation, and 
she interrupted him. 

“Iam nota child,” she said, sadly, ‘‘and 
I ought not to be treated as one. You should 
not have left me to hear this from a stranger, 
If you had made up your mind to leave home 
without consulting me, you might at least 
have told me!" 

“T intended to. Indeed, I must have told 
you, for I want to know your wishes about 

curself, My plan was that you should stay 
ere with Priscilla. She is not a very attrac- 
tive companion, perhaps, but you seem to get 
= — her, and you are too young to live 
one!” 

“TI like Priscilla,” said Dorothy, slowly. 
** She may not make many protestations, but 
she is sincere. Shall you be away long, Sir 
John?” 

The sound of his title from his wife’s lips 
burt him strangely, but he had hardened 
himeelf and gave no sign of feeling it. 
“Perhaps a year! Perhaps longer!" 

**I¢ is very sudden.” 
“Can you wonder at it, Dorothy?" he 








said, sternly, put out at her seeming indiffer- 
ence, and resolved not to spare her. ‘ Can 
you wonder that home is distasteful to me 
when my wife is deceiving me?” 

It came on her with a rash that he knew 
her secret. She never asked how he had dis- 
covered it. Never attempted to defend her- 
self. It was enough for her that he knew it. 

‘“‘ You cannot deny it, Dorothy,” he said in 
@ different tone. ‘‘ You know that wnen vou 
promised to be my wife, when you stood 
beside me at the altar, and all through our 
life ae since, you have kept a secret from 
me 

“* I wanted to tell you,” answered Dorothy, 
‘* but they would not let me, papa and Eliza- 
beth. They said you were a proud man, and 
that it would send you away!” 

“That was it,” he echoed, bitterly. “It 
was @ splendid position. Lady Cameron, of 
Cameron Hall, with money, title and jewels. 
It was worth sinning for! And so you proved 
an A pupil, and helped them to deceive 
me ” 


‘And you think I married you for that?” 
said Dorothy, quietly. “You think your 
wealth and title bought me, Sir John?” 

‘Knowing the seoret you have kept from 
me, I do! Oh, Dorothy! why did you not 
trast me? I loved you so, I would have 
pardoned anything but deceit ! ” 

It seemed to the girl-wife a harsh name to 
give her conduct, but she made no complaint. 

‘TI think I understand,” she said, slowly. 
“‘ Your business in America is a myth. You 
are going away just to escape from me!” 

“Say, rather, to end the mockery our life 
together has become. Child, don’t you see 
we are living one long lie? All I can do for 
you is to leave you in fall ion of the 
things for which you sold yourself, and to free 
you from the presence of the husband you 
have deceived |” 

“I¢ seems a pity you should leave your 
home,’ said Dorothy, thoughtfully. “It 
would be far easier for me to go!” 

‘* That I would never consent to! You are 
my wife, and bear my name. Though all 
ne fC over between us, I cannot forget 
that!’ 

She left him calm and dry-eyed, but when 
she reached her own room her composure gave 
way. 

Throwing herself on her knees, she wept as 
though her very heart would break, for those 
— words still rang in her ears—‘‘ all else is 
over!’ 

By degrees she grew calmer, but she made 
no attempt to go to bed, 

She sat quite still on the sofa, trying, poor 
child, to realise what had happened. She put 
one hand to her head, and tried to think. She 
went over slowly every detail of her married 
life, and a deep indigaation filled her. 

If her husband had loved her as he protested, 
he must have forgiven the secret she had kept 
from him, since it concerned only the dead, 
and through it no shadow, even, of scandal 
could fall upon his name. And because of this 
secret of the past, which, after all, was no deed 
of hers, he was going to America! He never 
cared to see her again. He even thought she 
had married him for his money. 

Unhappily Dorothy Cameron was quite as 
proud as her husband. Not to save her life 
woald she have told him she loved him s0 well 
that all the wealth in the world would have 
been worthless to her without him ! 

He had judged her harshly ; he was going 
to leave her, Well, he might take his own 
way; but, at least, he should find he was 
mistaken. She would work her fingers to the 
bone. She would starve, even, rather than 
touch the money he said had bought her ! 

Poor Dorothy! She would never stay in 
her husband's home after he had left it; but 
never was creature more unfitted to struggle 
with the world. 

Go back to 8%. Croix she dared not. She 
could not trust her father and sister. They 
might afford her a grudging shelter, and yet 


all the while be accepting a handsome allow- 
ance from Sir John for her support. 

She had absolutely no friends of long stand- 
ing; and those she had made since her 
marriage she could nos have confided in, 
since one and all were intimate with her 
pseddenl her fell le I 

uddenly eyes upon a letter lying 
on her dressing-table, 

The seeond post at Cameron came in a little 
before dinner, while the ladies were busy with 
their toilets. 

Dorothy, whose correspondence waa of a 
most uninteresting nature, never felt eager to 
read her letters. She had not even glanced at 
the outside of this one, but had bade the maid 
put it on one side till she was dressed. 

She had forgotten all about it till this 
moment. Now, as she caught sight of the 

lain white envelope, it seemed to the heart- 

roken wife almost an answer from heaven to 
her despairi apa 

She bad felt 80 friendless, so utterly for- 
saken, and lo! here was the writing she had 
once loved best in all the world, and which 
she had never thought to see again. 

The hot tears welled up into her eyes. All 
the sorrow of her young life—except the bitter 
grief of John's unkindness—was connected 
with the writer of this letter; and yet the 
very sight of the dear familiar characters 
roused her as nothing else could have done. 

She seized the envelope with an eager cry, 
and tore it open impatiently, so great was her 
anxiety as to its contents. 

For two long years she had not seen that 
writing; nay, more, she had been assured 
the hand that penned it was cold and still, 
and had been forbidden to speak of the writer, 
and assured that disgrace and trouble must 
be always associated with her memory. 

Poor little Dorothy ! The home from which 
Sir John had rescued her had not been merely 
commonplace and poverty-stricken. Two other 
fiends lurked there—avarice and treachery. 

Mr. Ludlow passed outwardly for a good 
man, He laboured hard for meagre pay. He 
spared himself no exertion, but his character 
was spoilt by one terrible blot, an over.craving 
love of money. : 

He had go very little to do with wealth it 
was strange he should so worship it; but 
avarice is not a sin confined to the rich, or it 
never could have eaten into the souls of Jobn 
Ludlow and his eldest daughter. 

How these two pinched and screwed to save 
a few golden coins ! How hard and sordid they 
made the lives of Dorothy and her twin-sister ! 
—the children of Elizabeth's stepmother, and 
whosurely had taken their dispositions as wellas 
their beauty solely from her, since there was 
not one shred of resemblance between them 
and their half-sister ! 

The secret Dorothy had kept from her hus- 
band was a very simple one after all. Tho 
story of her sister Violet. It was very short 
and very sad. 

Miss Elizabeth and her father declared it 
was disgraceful, bat to Dorotby there always 
seemed more of sorrow than of shame about it. 

She herself bad been away at school, where 
she filled the post of pupil- teacher ; and Violet, 
for the first time in their lives, was parted 
oh protiumad taggensl to yess thasnge Ii 

entleman 0 pass ug % 
Croix on & hotehing tear, and feil in love with 
Violet. He wasa captain in the English army, 
and explained his position honourably to Mr. 
Ludlow, at whose suggestion he went to Eng- 
land to obtain his uncle's sanction to the 
match. So farall accounts agreed, after that 
they differed. 

The young artist never returned to La Croix, 
but bis uncle came, a pompous nobleman, 
Lord Disney, who d the match must be 
broken off—that his nephew was a mere boy, 
and did not know his own mind. 

Violet Ludlow refased to give up her lover 
except at his own bidding. Then the news 
came that the young Captain had gone to 





India without a word of farewell. 
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Mr. Ladlow and Elizabeth shook their | 
heads, and “ neged she was.convizoed now.” 

The weeks and months passed on, A strange 
air of prosperity seemed to come to the Lad- 
low méacge. Money certainly flowed in from 
some fresh source, 

Violet declared one morning that her father _ 
had sold her hageinste- tba) he and Eliza. | 
beth had taken a bribe to suppress her lover's 
farewell letter, and snffered him: to go to India 
doubting him. 

There was a stormy, paseionate scene one 
night. The next morning at daybreak 
Dorothy’s twin-sister was miissing, Tina, to 
call'her by the dear old pet name of. ber child. 
hood, had ran away. 

No one knew where she had gone. Dorothy — 
had been trusted with the intention of her 
flight, but nothing more. The twins in their 
farewell had promised solemnly never to 
believe evil ofeach other. 

Violet would not urge Dorothy to ga with 
her, because she felt the struggle before her 
wasa hardone. She promised her sisterif ever 

rosperity came to her to send for her; and 
orothy, onher side, promised never, never to 
forget her twin-sister, 

That was all! ‘ 

The storm of reproaches, of angry taunte, 
and bitter words that broke on Dorothy's head 
well-nigh stunned her She felt then that 
Violet had been wise-to go. 

If she really thought Elizabeth and her 
father had betrayed her it was better for her 
to suffer any hardships than live with them. 

Mr. Ludlow was furious. He affeoted to 
believe Violet bad gone-to India to seek out 
her lover. He-solemnly forbade her name to 
be mentioned in his presence, and declared 
henceforth ‘he had but two daughters. 

And when a year had dragged ite weary 
course; and Dorothy, hoping time had coftened | 
him, ventured to plead for Violet, he answered 
her she must never hope to ses her sister 
again. The fugitive was dead, 

Had she had the faintest hope that her © 
twin-sister lived Dorothy wonld never have 
orn the promise to keep Violet's story » secret 

m Sir John 


Had there been the smallest chance of find. 
ing her she would have made the search for 
her sister her first request to her husband; 
but, as it was, believing Violet slept in a 
nameless grave, assured by Eiizabeth that the 
disgrace of her fate wonld be considered a 
heavy blot on the family honour, Dorothy did 
as she was bid, and kept the secret. 

It. was only when they were home at the 
Hall. that she discovered the awkwardness of 
her promise, 

She conld never talk freely of the past, be- 
cause that past wae interlinked with Violet's, | 
She could never speak of her childhood’s days, | 
because she must not name the sweet twin- - 
sister she had lost. 

It seemed to Dorothy treachery to her hus: | 
band to keep such a secret from him; and so 
she wrote and urged Elizabeth ‘to release her | 
from her promise, It was Miss Ludlow’s 
reply Sir John read. 

orothy Cameron knew nothing of the 


} 


would think Violet’s flight a disgrace to her | 
family ; and when Sir Jobn so bitterly re. | 
sented the secret he had discovered, itseemedto ' 
the poor child he would not have married her , 
bad he known the turned-down pa e of her his- 
tory. He fancied she had plotted to keep 

back the story lest it should lose her a rich 
husband, and conld not pardon the deception. 

To Dorothy, who loved Sir John intensely, | 
it never even ocourred he could suspect her of , 
caring for someone elee. 

Sir Jahn would not speak plainly, and tell | 
his wife he had seen her with @ stranger in | 
London, and heard her own voice proclaim | 
she had loved him. 

He only spoke vaguely, and to Dorothy all . 
his words applied to the secrets she had kept | 
from him ; and so, too proud to defend herself, | 
the breach widened, and the wedded pair, who 
loved each other so truly, drifted apart. | 





And now, in her despair, when all.the world 


; seemed blank to her, and she would have said 


nothing mattered any more, there came this 
letter in the writing: of/the twin-sister, who 
had once been part of herself, whom she had 
loved more dearly than any other living 
creatuze—except her husband. 

A swift certainty came to Dorothy that her 
father had never had the newa of Violet's 


death: at all, 


He had invented the. story jast ‘o silence 
her. Then her very heart ached as she 
thonght of all that her darling might have 
suffered in these two years; and with trem- 
bling fingers she unfolded the letéer which 
had seemed at first almost a:message from the 
grave. 


“My Deargst Dotiy,— 

‘* I know that you have been told to 
think me dead, and yet no one in all the world 
rejoiced more than I when I heard of your 
marriage. 

“Twas so thankfal you were safe in a good 
man's love, I have seen you more than once, 
Dorothy, and I was proud to see my little 
sister a great lady; but I would not let you 
know I lived lest Sir John, being » proud 
man, should resent your having a sister 50 
humbly off. 

** But Dolly, the strangest joy has come to 
me. I have met Gerald once again, and he 
loves ms still. He had been told that I was 


dead. After leaving St. Croix he was injared |. 


in a railway accident, and for three weeks he 
Was quite unconscious. As soon as hé recovered 
enough to speak and ask for me his uncle told 
him I wasdead. He went to India believing 
it, and Lord Disney died so suddenly he had 
no time to undeceive Gerald even if he re- 
pented the cruel frand that parted us. 

“« My darling came home for last spring, 
for he is Lord Disney now; and'oh! Dorothy, 
darling, I am his wife! We were married 


— a few days after our reunion; bat Gerald 
sald, 


in his ideas, we had been engaged three 
years, and he went and spoke to Mrs. Nicholls, 
whose little children I was teaching, and 
asked her to persuade me. 

“I don’t think, Dolly, I needed much con- 
vincing, for I loved him so it made me happy 
only to have found him again. So we-were 
married by special license, and now my 
greatest wish is to see you. 

“Gerald says he and Sir John are old 
friends, and that but for our strange meeting 
he should now be spending Christmas at 
Cameron Hall. 

“Dolly, will you tell Sir John about me? 
He can’t be angry now; and ask him to bring 
you very soon to 

** Your loving sister, 
“ VIOLET. 


‘‘P.8.—Gerald says Iam not altered, but I 
think I look mach older tban in those happy 
days when he. knew me at So. Croix.” 


The long hours of the winter night wore 


| away. They were not co many after all, for 


, it was past three before Dorothy left her hue- 
world. She had been taught to believe people . ban 


d. 
Migs Priscilla, who prided herself herself.on 
getting up at seven, summer and winter—a 
custom which generally gave her two wasted 
hours before breakfast—bad hardly finished 
putting on her cap when there came a tap at 
the door, and Dorothy presented herself. 

It wag strange how Dolly’s 
disarmed the one person who had meant to be 
her foe. Miss Cameron still called her 
brother's marriage a ‘ mistake.” 

She thought all weddings in the abstract a 
mistake; but she never spoke a harsh word to 
Dorothy, and in her own peculiar fashion was 
very much attached to her. 


“You look just like a meally potato! '’ was | foo 


her flattering greeting. ‘If yon must dance 
all night you should make up for it by stayin 
in ae in the morning. You are juss ti 
out!’ 

‘“T am troubled, not tired,” corrected Lady 


Cameron, gently. “ Prigciila, I want you to 
do mea favour?” i 

Priscilla shook her head. 

“Not if it's to dance to night and: spare 
you,” she replied. ‘ I'm quite willing to try 
and help you, but I never liked dancing, and 
I’m too rheumatic for itnow.” 

‘It is not that atall. Ihave had a letter 
from my sister, and I must goto her, You 
understand, Priscilla, I must go!” 

“‘Well, you've told me that twice,” said 
Priscilla. ‘Go on!" 

““T want you to conceal my absence from 
John until he comes home:from church, You 
see he might insist on coming ae far as London 
with me, and it would be very awkward for 
you, with guests inthe house.” 

* I¢ would be very rude to your guests, I'll 
do my best, Dorothy ; and as you've a French 
maid she ought to be ableto take you over to 
France all right |” 

Lady Cameron let the allusion pass. She 
had spoken the trath. She was going to her 
sister, she should write and tell John which 
sister. Noneed to enter into she painfal'sabject 
with Priscilla. 

‘Go and lie down now,” commanded the 
old'maid, “and I shall tell Jobm you look 
‘much too fired.to go to: church ; then wher he 
comes back I’liexplain. It's:# mercy for him 
ZI haven't relations who send for me at a 
moment’s notice, or he'd be lefs without a 
hostess at all.” 

“* And you will do your best?" 

Sees os tees te ict 

“Eve use a many 
years withoutyour help, child!” she said com- 
— “and it ‘ll be hard if I can't go on 

ing itagain, What's the matter with your 
‘sister 2?” 

“ Bhe did not say.” 

** Well, you look more fit to be on a sick 
yourself than to go trapesing off to nurse other 
per If you like-to bring your sister here 

‘Il not mind looking after her for you.” 

“Thank you very much!” said Dorothy, 
gently. ‘' Priscilla, please take care of John, 
and don’t think anything wicked of me for 
going so suddenly! I think to stay here now 
would be agony to me!” 

And Miss Cameron decided that Dorothy 
was much fonder of Miss Ladlow than she had 
8 


—- 


CHAPTER Iy. 


Sir Joun Cameron missed his wife at 
breakfast, and Prisocilla’s report'that she was 
lying down with a bad headache did not satisty 
him, He went to her dressing-room before he 
started for church toinqvire into her health, 
but Dorothy had nerved herself then for the 
desperate step she was about to take. 

She would not show her husband one trace 
of what she wassoffering. He had misjudged 
her, and she was too proud to defend nese. 

He had taunted her with! marrying bim for 
his money. He had hinted@shad he known of 
her twin-sister’s history he would never have 
asked her to be his wife. 

Well, soon he should know that. that sister 
was married to a man of far higher rank than 
himaelf, and that the wife-he: had called mer- 
cenary was working for her bread rather than 
owe aught to him. 

So these two who loved each other so dearly 
went on in their strange misunderstanding 
One word of plain speaking; and everything 
must have been made clear, but each was toc 
proud to speak it, and so the miserable mis- 
tone i y mathing but a butterfly,” thought 

“Bhe is i a y,” thoug 
Sir John, ashe saw her on the sofa reading a 
French novel. How was he to tell the book 
had been caught up hastily at the sound of his 


tstep | 

“Why did net Lord Disney come laat 
night?’’ demanded Dorothy, much to her 
husband's amazement, “I understood you he 
would be here without fail ?”’ 





“He telegraphed he was unavoidably de- - 
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tained, and would: write to explain in a day or 
two,’ 

“When do you go to America, John?” 
aeked his wife, quietly, ‘I seppose you have 
decided ? ” 

Her calmness irritated: him. 

“I bave taken my passage in the Amazon. 
She sails-on the fourth of January.” 

‘*Ten days hence!” The blue eyes were 
raised to meet his fearlessly now. ‘ As it is 
80 near, don’t you think we might try to be 
frienda? The past is past, you know. Tt 
would make things easier for me, and, I should 
think, bappier for you if. you forgave me for 
kee that one secret from you?” 

Sir John shook his head, 

“T hate shams! Friendship between us is 
impossible! We'll just keep up appearances, 
and in. little more than a week you will be 
relieved of me, you know!” 

But the relief came sooner than he thought. 
On his return from church the news met him, 
Lady Cameron's sister had sent for her, and 
she had started by the mid-day train. 





Miss. Priscilla told her brother the facts as . 


she had heard them from Dorothy. The 
French maid had accompanied her mistress, 
They drove to the station in the brougham. 
There was nothing to arouse soandal. Tho 
most penctilious of men could not have seen 
room for fault in their wife’s rushing off td her 
sister's deathbed ; but Sir John did not like it, 
‘Tt saw Dorothy before I went to church, 
and she never mentioned Elizabeth's illness.” 
‘* She thought you might wish to acoompany 
her as far as London, and knew what aglight 


; come to St. Croix; and 
amiably that if Sir John’ took a yachting tour 


through from beginning to end, and felt as 
though some evil dream troubled him. 
Elizabeth wrotecheerfally thanking Dorothy 
for the handsome Christmas presenta that had 
suggesting almost 


in the summer Dorothy should acoompany 
— and spend a few: days with her own 
‘amily, 

From beginning to end of the letter there 
was no mention of illness. He put it down in 
blank dismay. He felt a dismal certainty 
that his wife had left him. 

He turned to his own letters, hoping to find 
some olus, but there was not a line or a mes- 
sage from his wife. The most interesting of 
the whole pile was a letter from Lord Disney 
apologising for not paying his promised visit, 

“The fact is,’ wrote the. young Earl, 
simply, ‘‘a week before Christmas I met 
again the one love of my life, whom I had 
mourned as dead for three weary years. I 
was. afraid to risk another parting, and we 
were married by special license the other day. 
If your wife has not told you already how 
interwoven. my Violet's history is with hers, 
you must ask her for the story. I would 


i gladly bring Violet to see you at Cameron 


it would be to your guests,’ said the old maid, | 


approvingly. ‘It’s no use faming, John; 


' olue to her mysterious disa 


there's no train out of Cameron station for | 
five hours,.and long before that Dorothy will | 


be at Dover, She meant to cross from there 
to Calais.” 
So the festivities had to go on without the 


fair young chatelaine, and many and loud | 
| him. She might have oared:for another, but 
' Bir John knew now he loved her too dearly to 


were the regrets for her absence, 

The house party were only remaining two 
days longer. and most of them considerately 
proposed to leave the hall the following morn. 
ing. so that Sir John might be free to join his 
wife. 

Not a creature suspected the gulf between 


them, not a voice whispered evil of Dorothy, | 


only all the guests, believing Mits Ludlow’s 
illness dangerous, felt instinctively Cameron 


Hall, but she would prefer that you and Lady 
Cameron should come to see us here. I need 
pry | how glad I shall be to welcome you 

t ! ” 

Sir John felt bewilered, but five minutes’ 
thought gave him a bright idea. Evidently 
from his friend’s letter the new Countess of 
Disney had known Dorothy well and. inti- 
mately, Might shenoat beable to suggest some 
nce? He 
could trust Gerald Disney.asa brother. He 
must not delay another hour. If it were 
indeed true that Dorothy had left her home 
never toreturn, it was terrible to think she had 
already had a olear two days in which to hide 
herself from him. She might have deceived 


give her up. He would spend his whole life, | 


hisentire fortane, in seeking her. 

. Lord Disney had given him. the address of 
@ very quiet private hotel at the West.end, 
and by a little past twelve Sir John presented 
himself there, and inquired for bis friend, The 
reply was that Lord Disney had gone out, but 


) the Countess was alone at home. 


Hall would soon be a house of mourning; and | 
ao by the second morning after Christmas-day, + 


Priscilla and her brother actually sat down 
téte d:téte to breakfast. 

‘Have you heard from Dorothy?” de- 
manded the old maid. “I sappoge you will 
start for France to day?” 

“ Tphall not go to-St. Croix uhless my wife 
sends for me. Miss Ludlow was never a 
favourite of mine. What is the matter with 
her? Younever told me that.” 

Mies Priscilla looked surprised, 

‘t's shows how much I was startled my- 
self, for, John, I actually never asked. 
Dorothy said ber sister had sent for her, and 


she must go to her at once; and I was 60 | 


Bir John sent-up his card. He was rather 
glad he should beable to explain bis troubles 
to: Dorothy's friend ‘before her husband joined 


| them. 


much taken aback I never thought to ask what. | 


the illness was.” 

* Yet you told:me it was dangerous ?” 

‘* Well, i¢ must have been, or Dorothy would 
never have rushed‘ off at a minute's: notice. 
I suppose she would get to St. Croix ay 


morning? You might hear to-day from — 5 
i feature, and grace of form. Apart it was, | tidings of her lady. 


there.” 
‘* Hardly, unlees she wrote at once.”’ 


The post-bag was brought in, and the ' | ; 
' that Violet was an inoh or two taller than her , ance on the rest of the journey. 


master of the house opened-it, and distributed 
the contents, ; 

There were several letters for his wife, and 
one of them had a French stamp, and was in 
Miss Ludlow's writing. 

Sir John tore it openimpulsively, A strange 
misgiving had seized:-him that Dolly could not 
be at St. Croix. 

If Elizabeth bad sent for her to come 


immediately, would she write to her two-days | 
later? 


; 


PO nee erence ~ evenemer samme ermnennen 


Sir John read ‘his eister-in-law’s letter : mean?” 


It was a charming private sitting-room 
which Lord Disney had engaged for his bride ; 
and when the waiter had announced him and 
retired Sir John almost fancied he was alone 
in it, but from aw low chair by the ‘ire there 
rose @ slight, graceful girl dressed in black. 


Violet told him her story very briefly, 


ng,— 

‘* Dolly believed me dead when she married 
you, or-I know she would have tried to find 
me out, and they had made-her promise at 
home, poor child, never to mention the family 
disgrace. I suppose they thought a powerful 
baronet-would not‘like such a mystefy in his 
wife's family ?’° 

Sir John understood the passage in Hliza- 
beth's letter which had so tor him. He 
‘understood the scene atthe restaurant too. 

‘© ¥ea,” said Violet, slowly, ‘It was 7 you 
aaw, Sir John. How could you have thought 
suoh orael things of Dorothy ?” 

‘*I was mad, [ think!” said the Baronet, 
penitently; *‘ bat you will forgive me, and help 
me d her?” 

Lady Disney kept silent. 

‘‘She might have told me,” went on Sir 
John, sadly. ‘ Why couldn't she say just one 
word, and make things plain ?” 

‘* Because most likely she never understood 
what you accused her of! I expect Dolly 
thonght the secret yon would never pardon 
her for keeping from you was about me! 
And then she is very proud, poor child!" 

Sir John felt ashamed of himself. 

‘‘T was likea madman! I told her she had 
| married me for my money!” 
| Violets opened her eyes. 
| Sir John, how could you? Why, Dolly is 
just like a child in money matters. She 
| would not mind if she had to live on dry 
, bread so long as she was with those she 
: loved 1” 
| «Do you think she will ever forgiva me?” 

Lady Disney sighed and answered,— 
| I will be time enough to think about thas 
| when you have found her.” 

‘Two whole days gone!" groaned Sir John. 
** All olue to her may be lost by now.” 

Bat he was so thoroughly miserable, so 
desperately penitent, that Violet Disney 
— him, and tried to look on. the brightest 
side, 

“ Dolty-is.so trathfal ! ” she said, thought- 
fally, ‘‘ that I am quite sure when she left the 
Hall she meant just what she said,” 
| _ “She said her sister had sent for her. Now, 
there was a letter from Miss Ludlow this 
mornifig, which proves she had not.” 

' Violet sighed. 
‘* Elizabeth did not send for her,, but J did. 
I wrote and told her of our marriage, begging 
her as soon as she could leave home after 
Christmas to come and see me, Depend upon 
it, Sir John, when Dorothy left your home it 
_ was with the intention of coming straight to 
me,” 
| “ Bat she never, came!” 
“ Never!”’ 
‘* What do you think?” 
“T don’t know what to think ! When Gerald 





As her eyes met her visitor's, bis were filled comes in I should say you onght to go to the 
with an utter bewilderment. ‘railway station, and see if anyone answering 

‘Good heavens, Dorothy! What are you ' my sister’s description arrived by that train.” 
doing here?’ he exclaimed, hosreely,| ‘‘ Seek my wife like a fugitive!” 
believing nothing. more than that he was| “How else?” asked the young Countess, 
speaking to bis: wife. The resemblance was, sadly. ‘‘ Eventhen the chances are against you. 
indeed; marvellous, It had deceived Sir John Think of the handreds of people who pass 
once before, for this was the girl whose con. | through a.railway-station on Christmas-day!” 
versation he had overheard at the fashionable! ‘‘ Her maid was with her,”’ said Sir John, 
restaurant, This was his wife's twin-sister, hopefally, ‘and she was a French woman, 
Violet ! | which seems a clue,” 

It was the same golden-brown hair, the| Bat, alas! Henriette appeared one evening 
same blue eyes-—the very same regularity of quietly at Cameron Hall, and she} had no 


indeed, difficult notto mistake Lady Disney} When they got to London Lady Oameron 
for Dorothy, Seen together one could notice had told her she should not require her attend- 


She might take a holiday, and spend a week 
with her sister, a milliner, with a nice little 
shop in the heart of London. 


sister, that she was thinner, and her beanty 
had a worn look, as though she had known 
anxiety in more forms than one. ] " 
She offered her hand to Sir John with a| A liberal present had been given her, and an 
winning smile, intimation that if her mistress was still away 
“ Aren’t you sqrry that there exists so near | when she returned to the Hall the h ousekeeper 
a copy of your wife? Bat where is Dorothy, | would give her some light needlework. | 
Sir John? I am longing so to see her!” Sach was Henriette’s story, & ~~” 
Sir John started. She had been so enraptured with the pros- 
“J don’t understand! What does it pect of her holiday, and the thought of esca 
| ing the crossing from Dover to Calais (like 
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The old doctor emiled. 

“ Surely you know it will be here in April 
or May? Depend upon it, Mrs. Lennox, her 
baby will do more to cheer up your friend than 
any nostrumsI can send her |” 

“Dorothy,” said her hostess, very earnestly, 
when the great news had been discussed a 
and again, “‘ you must let me send for Sir John 
now.” 

‘“* You promised,” persisted Dorothy, “and I 
don't want him to come!” 

** Dorothy!” 

‘*Men never care for babies,” said Lady 
Cameron, slowly, ‘‘and John used to love me. 
1 don't think I could bear to be forgiven just 
for my child's sake!” 

Poor Mra. Lennox could say no more. If 
she persisted she might drive Dorothy from 
her present refage; but one thing she resolved 
she would do, ascertain whether Sir John was 
really in America. 

It was @ difficult step, but she had made up 
her mind, and was not to be turned aside by 
difficulties. Going to London she went on to 
Cameron, drove up ina fly to the Hall, and 
electrified the butler by asking to see his 
mistress, . 

‘Lady Cameron and I were schoolfellows,”’ 
she said, with a kindly smile, ‘‘and I only 
heard of her marriege the other day!" 

The butler’s respect was perfect. She felt 
certain he believed the story he repeated. 

“IT am very sorry, madam, My mistress was 
summoned to her sister on Christmas-day, 
and she hag not retarned from France at 
present. I don’t know her exact address there, 
but all letters are sent to my master at 400, 
Clarges- street, where he has rooms for the 


n. 

‘‘ } thought Sir John was in America? "j 

‘tHe has put off his voyage for the present, 
madam. Mies Priscilla is at the Hall, if you 
would like to see her? ’’ 

Bat Mrs. Lennox declined, and returned to 
Dover that very day, having got all the infor. 
mation wanted. 

Dorothy never asked the object of ber jour- 
ney, .at a few days later she whispered to her 


‘‘IfI am dying you will send for John and 
Violet. I don't think I could die without 
seeing them once more, and if my baby should 
be a girl ask John to call her after you.” 

May came in with a blus east wind, 
and Sir John Cameron was ering, with a 
bitter pain, how it fared with his wife. 

Whenever the wind had beat coldly—when- 
ever the weather had been severe—all through 
that winter he had shuddered to think that 
ae gene head might lack a shelter from the 


He had spent money like water. He had 
employed the most skilfal of detectives, but 
to no purpose—never a clue had been dis- 


The detectives all clang to the same theory. 
Lady Cameron had left the mail train at the 
pen ey vd —— pone * was ‘‘made up,” 
which, g only a bag of no great weight, 
she easily could have done. 

Herne Hill, Brixton, and Clapham, all of 
which boast hundreds of women toiling for 
daity bread, and streets and streets of houses 


let in farnished apartmenta—these were the |- 


detectives’ “‘ happy hunting-ground.” Nothing 
would move them from the beliaf that it was 
here Lady Cameron was concealed, 

She was poor, therefore she must work. 
She was a fugitive, therefore she would wish 
to be concealed. All workers flocked to a great 
centre, and nowhere could a lonely woman 
hide herself so utterly as in a London suburb. 

The door opened slowly, and Lady Disney 
entered. She was his sister-in-law, and had 
often called in Clarges-street with her hus- 
band, but never before had she come alone, 
Sir John seemed to know she had tidings for 
him before she spoke, 

“ Gerald is in the brougham downstairs—we 
want you to come to Dorothy! " 

He held out his hand for the telegram she 
held, Violes made no effort to keep it back. 





She had meant to “ break ” the news to him, 


: but she found the task too hard. 


“From Mra. Lennox, Laurel Cottage, Salt- 
ash, Dover, to Lady Disney, Cheriton House, 
Mayfair :— 

** Come here at once, and bring Sir John—his 
wife is dying!" 

Lord Disney put his wife into the brougham, 
and wrang John’s hand in silent sympathy. He 
did not speak another word until they reached 
Victoria, and were seated in the reserved com- 
partment he had sent his servant on to 
secure. 

It was an awfal journey. Really the train 
was swift enough, bat it seemed to crawl to 
those impatient hearts. 

Lord Disney had taken every precaution to 
ensure haste, even telegraphing to Dover to 
have a carriage and pair of the fleetest horses 
procurable waiting. 

A servant opened the little garden-gate. 
Lord Disney took his wife into the pretty 
drawing-room; but John Cameron rushed 
straight upstairs. 

For a quarter of an hour the Earl and 
Countess waited in silent anxiety ; then Mra. 
Lennox came in, and said thankfally,— 

* Dorothy is asleep now. The doctor says 
the rest may save her life,” 

It was only long afterwards that Violet knew 
all. How Dorothy, from the moment of her 
danger, had declared she could not die without 
seeing her husband's face; and how the 
strained eyes and listening ears with which 
she had awaited his coming seemed to exhaust 
the last remnant of her strength. Only a few 
loving words from John, and head fell on 
his shoulder, his first dread being death had 
corarieg i on eating Age wm ie ene 

m it was ‘e-giving sleep. 

And go the ‘strange mistake’ was explained, 
and Dorethy’s heartache ended. 

When the June roses bloomed John took her 
and their baby son home to Cameron Hall; 
and if Miss Priscilla and the servants had 
thought Lady Cameron’s six months’ absence 
strange, they never dreamed of the real cause. 

The Disneys, Mrs. Lennox, a country 
doctor, and some celebrated detectives alone 
were in the seoret, and they will keep their 
own counsel, 

Dorothy herself could never remember how 
she and John were reconciled. She only felt 
he loved her better than ever. She only re- 
membered, when death seemed near, she cared 
only for him; and so the clouds rolled back 
from their path, and they began life again 


ther. 
Ford Disney bought a property not far from 
Cameron Hall, mm his wife often enjoys her 
sister’s society, for the twins are as devoted to 
each other as of old. 
Their strange resemblance puzzles many 


le, but Lady Disney can never jest when 
ft ia alluded to. 


Even now, when she has long witnessed the 
perfect happiness of Dorothy and her husband, 
she cannot think without a shudder of the 
months of soffering, the bitter sorrow and 
pain, which came through “A Srrancz Mis- 
TAKE,” 

(THE END.] 


In Athens, broadly speaking, every third 
man indulges in cigarette-smoking and coffee- 


‘| drinking, and this to an extent that astonishes 


the stranger. It is an every-day sight, when 
entering an office or private sitting-room, and 
not infrequently the family room, to see the 
tobacco box, cigarette paper, and ash-box lying 
on the table, and the visitor is expected, with- 
out invitation, to help himself and light his 
cigarette as a preparation for and a companion 
to conversation. Little cups of black coffee 
follow as a matter of course, however early or 
late the hour may be. Bat the Greek does not 
confine his attentions to the coffee cup to these 
cccasions. He often takes his first cigarette 
and ficst oup of coffee in bed before rising, and 
continues the practice at intervals through the 
entire day, 





HIS GRANDSON. 
—o— 


Tere have been legions of grandsons in 
the world sincs the time of Adam, and they 
keep right on coming; but a man with hia 
first grandson never realises that there ever 
have been any grandsons previous to the ad- 
vent of that particular one that he owns. 

He grows an inch when he hears that he 
hasa grandson. He feels that he has not 
lived in vain. Creation is not a failure. 

There’s the boy for you! The rose of our 
me And the eyes! And such a deter- 
mined little fellow! And so knowing! Did 
you ever see his equal? He get's a good head 
—that boy has! If he lives to grow up, he'll 
be somebody. 

The whole household at grandfather's are 
ready to bow down to him. No matter how 
strict the old man may have been with his own 
boys, he lets his grandson have things all 
his own way. 

He likes to note his aggressive ways. He 
enjoys his little tempers. It is so cunning to 
see him mad, he says. And he has sucha 
cute way of pulling the cat's tail; and the oat 
gets a kick because she doesn’t enjoy it; and 
seeing that he is not her grandson it is very 
likely that she does not. 

He tells the fellows at the clab about that 
grandson, and how atale he reckons all their 
reminiscences of dsons of their own—not 
so new as those of his grandson. Who cares 
to -hear anything about grandsons of old 
editions ? 

He feels some degree of wonder because all 
the friends he meets do not allude to the family 
wonder. 

He tells himself they are envious and 
jealous. And he thrills with pride and plea- 
sure at the thought. A man has nearly 
reached the topmost round of satisfaction 
when he believes that other men envy him. 

How he plans for his grandson's fature! It 
takes him a long time to decide whether it is 
best forhim to be a commercial or a profes- 
sional man. 

He meddles in regard to his clothing, and 
concerning the way his bottle is washed, and 
gives ad on his expected teeth, and reads 
up on how to avoid measles, mumps, scarlet 
fever, chicken-pox, and the dozen other pit- 
falla in the path of those juvenile unfortanates 
who have evoluted from a state of peace and 
— into the perplexing uncertainties of this 
wor! 


He wants his a put ahead as: fast 
as possible. He is distracted for the time to 
come when he shall creep, and when that i . 
tant era has dawned, he is equally impatient 
to see him walk, Then he him in tailor. 
clothes, and then he is eager to cee him in 
trousers. His grandson in trousers! 

We do not say anything abont the grand- 
mother, because if she is a comparatively 
young woman, the advent of the grandson is 
not the most delightfal thing in life to her, 
since it gives people a chance to make remarks 
about her age, and that sort of thing no 
woman relishes until she has lived to be past 
ninety, and has become a sort of living curi- 
osity, to be interviewed by the newspaper 
man, and photographed for the dailies. 

The grandson business does not amount to 
much after the first grandson has come and 
passed, and by the time there are four or five 
of them, grandfather doesn’t feel interest 
enough in them to care whether they are 
named for his side of the house, or for the 
por 2 ane ~_— Christmas comes round he 

mbles over the money spent for jamping- 
jacks, and wheelbarrows, and sleds, and says, 
spitefally, that he got along without such gim- 
cracks, and if he had a family to bring up, he'd 
bring ’em up differently from the way Tom is 
bringing up his ! 

And it seems quite certain that a man can 
properly be a grandfather only once, 
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FACETIA. 


Turre are some things a dwarf can't do, but 
he can catch just as big a cold as & giant. 

Way is a liftle boy learning the. alphabet 
like a postage-stamp? Because he gets stuck 
on the letters, 

Ir ia said that short, dampy people are more 
humorons than long, lank felks, on the ground 
that brevity is the sonl of wit. 

Cuartex: ‘“ How in the world, Gawge, do 
you manage to see with that single eye.glass 
of yours?’’ Gawge: ‘‘My deah fellab, I see 
with the other eye.” 

“ Wet, now,” said an old farmer when hi® 
cow had kicked him, the milk stool and the 

il in different directions, ‘' that’s the worst 
‘aul this cow’s got.” 

Mrs. H.: ‘' Norah, did Mrs. Richly leave 
any message when you told her I was not at 
home?’ Norah: “No, ma’am, she didn't; 
but she looked very pleased.” 

Puimantrorist (to small boy): “And so 
you've got a little sister at home have you, 
sonny? What do yondo when you get to- 
gether?” Small boy (laconically): ‘* Fight.’ 

“ Yrs,” sighed the young wife, ‘I married a 
professional humorist, and I wish I hadn’t.’ 
“Why?” asked her friend, ‘: Because he 
reads all his work to me before he pute it: in 
the paper.’ 

Tarior: “‘ Youpromised me faithfally, yester- 
day morning, that you would call in and settle 
for that suit last night, if it rained pitchforks.” 
Customer: ‘ Yes, 1 know; but it didn't rain 
pitchforks,"’ 

Mamma: ‘“ Which do you love most, papa:or 
mamma?” Charlie; ‘‘I love papa most.” 
‘““Why, Charlie, I am ananeel at you; I 
thought you loved me most,” ‘‘ Can’t help it, 
Mamma ; we men have to hold together.”’ 

“ ApotpHus,” murmured ia, calmly 
ensconciog her head on his.shirt. front, ‘* do 
you never yearn after. the unattainable?” 
“ Verily,” he replied, ‘‘ I doth.” ‘ And for what 
do you yearn, love?” ‘For a raise in my 
salary.” 

Sunpay Scuoon Tzacner: “ Now tell me what 
the epistles are.” First-echolar: ‘I danno.” 
Second scholar: I does.'’ Teacher : ‘‘ Well, 
Johnny, what are the epistles?” Sceond 
scholar; ‘‘The epistles.are the wives of the 
apostles,” 

Fiest Muster: ‘' It’s all nonsense to say 
‘music soothes the savage beast.’ I played 
before Baffalo Bill’s Indians once, and they 
got so excited I had to stop.” Sacond Mausician : 
‘* Ah, but why didn’t you let some one else do 
the playing?” 

“Axp how do you get along at school?*’ 
asked grandpa, of young hopefal. “Are they 
contented with you?” “1 think they are.” 

“ Did the master eay 80?" ‘‘ Well, he said if 
all the scholars were like me he would give up 
keeping echool.” : 

Borsy: “I want some more candy.” 
Mother : ‘I can't give any more candy. When 
anybody has too much candy a big black bear 
comes and eats him.”’ Bobby: “Then give 
me the paper, quick, so the big black bear 
won’t eat you up.” 

Eta: **Do you know what Harry Hare- 
brain threatens to do if you do not accept 
him?” Bella: ‘No; Iam snreI do not.” 
‘* He declares he will put a builet into his 
head.” ‘' Well, it will be a good idea to have 
something in there." 

Hz: ‘Say, dearest, will you be mine?” 
She: ‘‘ Will you always les me have my own 
way?” He: ‘In everything.” She: “ And 
let ma live with us?” He: “ Willingly!" 
She: “ And give up your latohkey?” He: “I'll 
sink it im the depths of the river.” She: 
“And leave all your clubs?” He: ‘ Every 
one!" She: “And always come ‘home to 
tea?" He: * Always!" She: “Ah, then I’m 
afraid you'd be a bit too soft for me!” 










Atice: “ What an awfully rude gizl Minnie 
Thompson is!’ Mande: ‘Indeed? I never 
notice it.” Alice: ‘“ Just think—after she had 
passed me on the street this afternoon, I 
actually caught her looking back at me four 
times.” Mande: ‘‘Oh, my, how.awfal,” - 

An IsrepaessipLe Smattn Box.—Johnnie: 
‘* You've got @ cold in your head, have you?” 
Cholly (calling on Johnnie's sister); ‘‘ Yes; a 
very bad.cold.’’ Johnnie: “Then sister was 
wrong.” Cholly : ‘* Wrongin what?" Johnnie: 
Me said you hadn't anything in your head 
a 4 72 f 

Tiwi Wire (to husband going to Europe-on 
business) : ‘‘ Now, dear, do careful and not 
fall overboard, won’s you ?” Husband: ‘‘'Tobe 
sure I will. Don’t worry. I shall be ail right.” 
Wife: ‘‘ And if you should get wrecked ont in 
the ocean, John, I want you to telegraph me 
af once.’’ 

Smvarmva §=Raprpry, — Robinson: “Hello, 
Smith | Glad to see back. How did you 
leave Jones?" Smith: “Poor Fellow! The 
last time I saw him he was sinking. rapidly.” 
Robinson: ‘Indeed? What was the matter 
with him?” Smith: " He fell overboard from 
the steamer,”’ 

‘‘T've lived on the water all my life, and 
I've notseed no sea sarpints yet,’ said® the 
ey. Mariner. ‘ No wonder you didn’t see 
’em if you lived on water,” responded the dis- 
sipated tramp; ‘‘ you live on beer and whisky 
a few years, like me, and yon’ll see lots of ’em 
almost every day.’’ 

Joun : “I'm sorry I shall be away so long, 
Miss Janet. You don’t know how i hate to 
say good-bye to yon, but I suppose the best of 
friends must part, you know.” Janet: ‘‘ Ob, 
yes, and what’s the use of people who are 
nothing to each other growing sad over separa: 
tion? That's the way I look at it.” 

“Do you think your sister likes to have me 
come here, Jamey?” ‘You bet. You take 
her to the the.a-ter, and bring her candies.” 
‘*I’m glad I oan make her happy.” ‘ Yes, 
and the young feller what she's engaged to 
don’t mind it either, for it saves him that 
much money towards going to housekeeping.” 

Tommy: ‘Pa, old Miss Yellowby has juet 
been here and brought you a mas pre- 
sent—another pair of slippers. That's the 
fourth pair you've got. Why do people always 
give preachere slippers and nothing eles, pa?" 
The Rector: “Becanse preachers’ sone are 
said to be worse than those of anybody else, 
Tommy.” 

‘Do you know,” remarked Willie Wishing- 
ton to his friend, ‘‘that I think Miss Belle 
Pepperton isan awfully nice girl. She is so 
bwight, you know. She has such # keen sense 
of the ridiculous.” ‘She has?” Yes, in- 
desi?” ‘*Then you should marry her if you 
can. It's very rarely that a man gets a’ wife 
who truly appreciates him.” 

Mrs. Newnanp: “ What! A shilling each 
for mackerel ? Why, the man across the street 
only asks ay ope Fishmonger: “ Very 

+madam ; but you must remember that 
my fish are all hand-caught; those you see 
opposite are caught in nets; it makes a differ. 


ence, you know.” “ Of course—how stupid of | 


me! You may give me those two there.” 

Miss Prim: *‘Mrs. De Fashion, I want to 
ask you a question. Some anthorities say 
cheese should be eaten with a fork, and some 
say with the fingers, the same as bread. Now, 
which is right?’’ Mrs. De Fashion: ‘* Both 
are right, my dear. New cheese should be 
handled with the fork, but very old cheese 
should be taken in the fingers. It might 
wriggle off the fork.'’ 


Tramp : ‘* Mister, could you do a little some- 
thing to assist a poor man?” Stranger: ‘ You 
don’t look as though you were unable to work 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself to go 
about this way. You are a disgrace to hu- 
manity. Why don’t you go. down to the river 
and take a bath and try and earn a living?” 
Tramp (pathetically): ‘‘Take a bath? Ain’s 


-1 it enough to have to drink the stuff?" 





A.: “ Jones’ wife has had no education 
whatever. She can’t-evyen read.” B.: ‘She 
can’é! Why, he told me that when he came 
home late the other night she read him a 
lecture that made his eyes bulge ont.” 

Tit ror Tat,—Mer. Younger (meeting Miss 
Winters on the. street): “ Why, how do you 
do?" Miss Winters (with a cold stare): ‘ You 
have, evidently ‘made. a. mistake, sir!’’ Mr. 
Younger: ‘‘ I beg a thousand. pardons—I mis- 
took you for your mother.” 

On day, in a conntry'church;.a young man 
in:the front ofthe gallery had » up several 
times, and seemed,.as. it were, to be fond of 
exhibiting his person to the congregation. 
Althongh this is a habit. by no means uncom- 
mon ia: such places, it seemed to annoy the 
reverend gentieman. Atter ing at him 
several times, he stopped the thread of his 
dissourse, and thus addressed him: “ Jock, 
my man, sit doon noo, for I’m sure there’s no 
a lass in a’ the kirk that hasna seen twa-three 
times your new plash waiatcoat.'’ 

Misreuss (from the upstairs hall): Bridget!" 
(No response.) Mistress (from the downstairs 
hall): “O Bridget!” (Still no response.) 


‘Mistress (in the kitchen): “Why, Bridget, 


didn’t-you hear me call ?” “ Yissam.” ‘*‘ Why 
didn’t you come to me then?” ‘ Faith, and 
wasn’t it yersel’ tonld meif anny wan called 
you'd be to'your sister’s'in the shuburbs, and 
cud I come to ye a droppin’ me wurruk to go 
to the shuburbs, and mea knowin’ you wasn’t 
there at all, at al), and ain't it the fool I'd be 
to be doin’ the loikes o' that? Sare it's ravin' 
crazy you do be makin’ me wid your ins and 
your outs.” 

A voor Irishman applied to one of the over- 
seers of the poor for relief, and upon some 
doubt being expressed ag to whether he was a 
proper object, he enforced his sait-with much 
earnestness: ‘‘Ocb, yer honour,” said he, 
“shure I’d be starved long since bub for me 
cat.” “But for-what? ’ asked the astonished 
interrogator. ‘‘Me cat,’ rejoined the Irish- 
man. “Your cat! How so?” * Shure, yer 
honour, I sould her eleven times for sixpence 2 
time, and she was always home before I could 
get there meself.” 

Per Names’ Fer - Oimserr.—Mr. Firebrand 
(stumbling over a footstool while trying to 
light the gas) : “** Ow-woo ! Oo-00! Gee whiz; 
Thnnder and dernation!” Mrs, Firebrand : 
“ What's the matter, dear?" Mr, Firebrand (for- 
getting So the foot- stool there bimeeif) : 
“Some infernal imbecile and idiotic dolt put 
the foot-rest in $he middle of the room, right 
under the chandelfer, and I almost shattered 
my ankle bone against #.” Mrs. Firebrand : 
‘‘ George, I should think you would have more 
aelf: ct than. to. call yourself such names 
before your wife and children.” 

“Yzs,” said the draper’s young man, ‘‘ these 
goods are all wool, fast. cejbars,, fall, width, 
and of the very best qualify.” ‘‘ And—er— 
were the sheep fed on hay er turnips?” asked 
the shopper, a timid little man; ‘and. were 
they all owned by the same man, or did they 
come from different folds?" ’I'msure I don't 
know,” replied the astonished assistant. ‘I’m 
sorry for that,” said the timid man, moving 
away ! ‘‘of course, I don’t care, but my wife 
will be surs to ask me—she always does—and 
I shonldn’t like to take it home unless I conid 
answer all questions. No, I think I won't take 
it, Let her come in herself!” Y 

“* Deoror,” he said, as he called at the office, 
“I'd like to have you come up and.see my 
wiic,” “Sick, is she?” ‘ Yes, sir. Is may 
be that she’s got the epidemio,” ‘‘Ah! Very 
likely: Taken with a chill?" “ No, sir.” 
‘“ Backache?” ‘No, air.” ‘Pains in the 
head?” “No, sir.” “Then i¢ may not be 
the influenza.’ “ No, sir, it may not, I haven't 
had any experience with it, bat I don’t think 
this is influenza. Some friends came in, and 
we had a gallon of beer, and my wife called me 
a fool,and——" ‘Then she was taken with & 
black eye, probably?” ‘ Yes, sir, and if——” 
“Oh, that’s another form of it and easily 
managed. I'll bs right ap.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Never. has 80 little jewellery been worn with 
ordinary day:-dress, Neither brooches, ear- 
rings, nor bangles are worn during the day 
at the present time. 

Bourrerrirs will be one of the decorative 
orazes of the coming seaton, to far as dress 
and millinery purposes are concerned, They 
will be used om gowns and. hats in every 
variety, The idea comes from Paris, where 
real butterflies are being used. 

Some of the Easter cards are very pretty, 
many being queer: little booklets fantastically 
shaped. Like Ohristmas cards, they are 
handy things to send to people with whom 
one does .not frequently correspond. §. « 

A sew industry is open to women in 
America, and one which is well paid. I¢ is 
now the fashion in rich families 10 employ a 
‘‘oorfidential adviser’? for their daughters, 
whoee sole business is to be thoroughly aw fait 
in the mysteries and -seorets of the toilet and 
all beauty appliances. It will alto be her 
duty to direct ber client’s taste on dress, 
hair-dressing, perfumery. 

Ts Russia the Easter salutation is a kiss, 
Each member of the family salutes the other, 
Chance acquaintances kiss when they meet, 
Prircipats kiss their employés; the general 
kisses his cfficérs; the cfiicers Kiss their 
soldiers; the Czar kisses his family; retinue, 
conrt and attendants, and even his ¢fficers on 
parade, the sentinels at the palace gates, and 
& select of private soldiers. In short, 
Eastertide in Ru is a carnival of “ bread 
and cheese and kisses.” 

Wrat would the victim to toothache or 
neuralgia give for a certain and simple 
remedy, guaranteed to afford instant relief? 
A Sddtch doctor states that a pinch of com- 
mon salt, taken like snuff into the nostril on 
the side of the face affected is ‘an infallible 
cure, Now, we. consider that there is no 
pleasure on earth equal: to that felé on the 
sudden ceseation of toothache, eo we are 
longing for an attack in ordér to enjoy the 
cure, Bat perhaps this, like many another 
ree specific, ‘must: be taken cum grano 
salis, * 

Axsovt the latest thing nowadays is a scent 
bottle concealed in the It is in the 
form of a protest against the extraordinary 
size to which the bottle in which women carried 
their emelling salts grew. ‘These little toilet 
implements, which were originally only a 
shade larger than half a lead pencil, grew to 
the sizeof fa policeman’s ‘club before the 
fashion ran its full limit, and then there was 
& direct: drop to #melling salt bottles of the 
most intinitesimal size. The band of the 
bracelet is made hollow and filled with salts 
and cologne, and the diamond ornament is in 
the: shape of a little: cap that falls upon a 
spring, 80 that the wearer may revive herself 
withons carrying aboné a huge amount. of 
glares. ° 

A PROMINENT Spanish statesman was asked 
the other day to what he attributed the 
strauge fact that a woman, and a foreigner, 
heidi she reins of government successfully in 
her hands in a country so undermined as 
Spain by political intrigue. ‘The marvel, 
if marvel there be,” was the reply, can be 
explained iff the ecimplest manner. The 
Queen maintains her position because she is 
the exact opposite of an intriguing and 
contpiring woman. She tells no falsehoods, 
has nothing of the hypocrite about her, is 
as simple and modest as she is honest, and 
there ia nobody in Spain who is not convinced 
that she tries to do her best for the country. 
The Queen’s popularity—especially with the 
women of Spain—ia a real power which 
gives her much of the hold which she has 
over her subjects. Natural tact, intelligence, 
and kindness, are also among the weapons 
by which Queen Christine maintains her 
position.” 7 





STATISTICS. 


Ture were 272.335 births and 169,832 
deaths registered in the United Kingéuvm in 
the last quarter of 1889, 

Tae grand total of sailors relieved since the 
foundation of the Seamen’s Hospital Society 
now amounts to 297,047, 

Taxina ths population. a&. 37,808 892, Dr. 
Dawson Barns estimates that the expenditnre 
on. strong drink per head of the population 
was, in 1889 £3 98. 11d., and per family of five 
persons £17 9s. 7¢., a8 compared with 
£38 6s. 8d, per head, and £16 13e, 4d..per family 
in 1888, 

Tuern arein the Japanese Empire 24 945 
elementary, 45 normal, 48 ordinary middle, 
and 11 official schools, besides colleges, private 
schools, kindergartens, and libraries, the cost 
to the taxpayers for the public schools alone 
being over 8;000:000 doHars—or, at 49. to the 
dollar, £1,600,000. 





GEMS. 


A German writer, in speaking of the shams 
of modern civilization, says that a constant 
improvement in the lustre of the varnish has 
kept up with the progressive dry rot of the 
timber. 

No man can produce great things who is 
not thoroughly sincere in dealing with him- 
self, who would not exchange the finest show 
for the poorest reality, who does not so love 
his work that he is not only glad to give him- 
self for it, but finds rather a gain than a sacri- 
fice in the surrender. 

WE are always making character, both our 
own and others’ either for good or for evil. By 
the emotions we cherish, by the desires we 
indulge, and by the actions which respond to 
them, we are steadily building up our own. 
Every hour weare adding stone upon stone, 
either for strength and beauty or for weakness 
and deformity; and, willingly or not, we: 
thus help to form tbe characters of those 
around us. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Farry GincERBREAD.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of milk, four cups of 
flour, three-quarters teaspoonful of soda, one- 
half tablespoonful of ginger. Beat the butter 
to a cream, add sugar gradually, when very 
lightadd ginger, then milk, with the soda dis- 
solved in it, then the flour. Spread as thin as 
possible. 

Brrwick Sroncze Caxe.—Beat three eggs 
two minutes, add one and one-half cups of 
sugar, beat five minutes, One cup of flour with 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, jaice of 
half a lemon, stir one-half teaspoonful of soda 
in ons-half coup of water, beat all together one 
minute; lastly add one more cup of flour, and 
beat'three minutes. 

Simetz Remepizs ror Coups that are worth 
trying: 1. Bathe the feet in hot water, and 
drink a pint of hot lemonade, Then sponge 
with salt water, and remain in & warm room. 
2. Bathe the face in very hot water every five 
minutes foran hour. 3. Snaff up the nostrils 
hot salt water every three hours. 4. Inhale 
ammonia or menthol. 5. Take four hours’ 
active exercise in the open air. 

Lemon Sronez.—Ingredients: Two eggs, 
one-half ounce of gelatine, three lemons, five 
ounces loaf sugar. Mix gelatine, sngar and 
juice of the lemons together after having 
soaked gelatine one hour in three-quarters part 
of water. Simmer in stew-pan a few minutes, 
strain and cool, When nearly cold, add 
beaten whites of twoeggs and beat all together 
for about twenty minutes. Pour into wetted 





mould and set to cool until next day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bits of paper blown abont the streets are 
said to disseminate the germs of contagious 
diseases. Epidemics have been known to 
originate in this manner. 

Russia beats the record in regard to the 
oldest.lawsuit, A Petersburg court is at pre- 
sent epgaged in hearing a suit which wae 
begun over five hundred years ago. 

Tar. barbers of Nordhausen, Saxony, are 
compelled by law to cleanse and disinfect their 
brushes, combs, and razors, immediately after 
use, and’before they are applied to the hair or 
beard of another customer. 

A Western doctor says he can take a man 
with a piping voice and give him the tones of a 
Booth. It is done by cutting his throat just 
above the Adam’s apple and sewing it up 
again, He has had three cases of it, and all 
have been a success. 

As far back as 300 years ago a Spanish 
traveller described the use of cocoa. The 
Indians chew a paste made of the leaves of 
the plant in order to be able to endure fatigue, 
and to keep off hunger and thirst while they 
are on their long expeditions. 

Gorp leaves so thin that 282,000 of them 
only made an inch in thickness, were fabri- 
cated, not long &go, by a gold beater of Berlin, 
and have since been on exhibition. Each leaf 
is so perfect..and free from holes ag to be im- 
penetrable by the strongest electric light. 

A socxery's diet when in training is as fol- 
lows :—Breakfast: A small piece. of bread-and- 
butter and one cup of tea. Dinner: Fish. If 
fish cannot be procured, a little bit of some 
light pudding and very little meat. Tea: Same 
as breakfast.. Supper: Nothing. He goes to 
bed at nine and rises at six. His usual bever- 
age is wine and water, in the proportion of 
two parts of the latter to one of the former. 

A RETIRED plumber thus gives a point forthe 
gratuisons relief of householders: ‘‘ Jast be- 
fore retiring at night pour into the clogged 
pipe enough liquid soda lye to fill the ‘trap’ or 
bent part ofthe pipe. Be sure that no. water 
runs into it until the next morning, During the 
night the lye will convert all the offal into soft 
soap, and the first current of water in the 
morning will wash it away and olear the pipe 
clean as new.” —_ 

Some people require more sleep than others. 
The more nervous the temperament the more 
sleep is required. Sleep is better than any 
stimulant. If all those who work ‘mentally 
would take time in the middle of the day, say, 
for half-an-hour, and would accustom them- 
selves to go to sleep, they would find that they 
would wear better, last longer, and do their 


‘work much better. Sleep ia.a remedial agent. 


Brain workers require more sleep than phy- 
sioal workers. They shonld goto sleep at ten 
o’clock at night and should have their break- 
fast at eight. 

A new shell, to take the place of all distress 
signals now used in marine signalling, such as 
rockets and firing of minute guns, which in- 
volve the loss of mach valuable time, has yee 
appeared. It is intended that the shells sh 
be. distributed abont a ship, but particularly 
kept on the bridge within easy reach of the 
captain. When he desires to give a signal of 
distress, instead of losing time in loading and 
firing a cannon or touching off a rocket, he 
seizes a shell, pulls the cap off the detonator, 
scratches the falminate with the rough edge of 
the cap, and throws the shell overboard. In 
twenty: five seconds there is an explosion, and 
a loud report is heard, while a column of 
water, flame ani smoke shoots up for at least 
100 feet in the air, An extra appliance of a 
rocket is attached to the shell used at night, 
and this is thrown to a great height by the 
explosion, and itself explodes in the air. The 
tin cylinders then float about the water, and 
as they have the name of the ship stamped on 
them, they serve in time of disaster to tell the 
ship they came from. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F.—Glass windows were first introduced into 
Eagiand in the eighth century. 

Bos.—New tron should be gradually heated at first ; 
it will not be so likely to crack. 


A. J.—Daughters can be compelled to contribute to 
the support of their father if he is chargeable to the 


J. K.—There is no salary attached to the position of 
Premier. Strictly speaking the Premiership is not an 
Office at all. 

Gaace.—Grease spots may be taken out with weak 
ammonia in water; lay soft white paper over, and iron 
with a hot iron. 

4. W.—You are bound to act according to your 
summons, which enforces attendance, or you will render 
yourself liable to a fine. 


Sorrowrct Katz.—If married since January 1, 18838, 
she can claim all the furniture that belonged to her at 
the time of the marriage. 


Dice's Sweurneart.—There is a ship in the Royal 
Navy called the Jmpregnable. She ts now at Devonport 
as a training ship for boys. 

Nrra.—Freckles will disappear when touched with 
powdered nitre which has been moistened with water. 
Apply to the face night and morning. 

Datueny.—If the tenant refuses to quit at the expira- 
tion of a proper notice, he will be immediately Liable, 

gst cther penalties, to double rent. 





Basetre.—The pie crust of meat or chicken pies 
should always be perforated before baking, to allow the 
escape of noxious gases generated within. 


Dorgnton.—The spread of the language is 
indicated by the fact that it was in the framing of 
a recent treaty between Russia and China. 
highest penalty which can be 
for not sending a child to school 

which must include costs. 


Gamma. Distance is continually. abridged=~ By 
the new route viA British America it be possible to 
go from London to Yokohama in twenty-three days. 


A Wirse.—We are afraid you have no remedy. You 
have no cause for a order or a divorce, and 
a & claim access to you and the 





Dicx.—The owl parrot is found in New Zealand. I 
fa described as having the form of the parrot 
and the facial expression of the owl. It is of a dirty 
green colour. 


M. S.—It has been asserted that chewing wooden 
toothpicks sometimes produces small uloers in the 
mouth, and that even the stomach has been similarly 
affected by the action of the small particles of wood 
detached by chewing. 

W. 8. G. L.—We should be very to answer your 
question’ Tou had better nak 2 painter, for tt deprode 
aa ses ten Nang An hg Peerzbindy 
prepared. Some dries almost imm¢dilately, being speci- 
ally prepared to do so. . 

Pastry pre ge ee A 5 A 4 has a 
been so generally used as a’ present time, an: 
gowns having the skirt and entire 


corsage em! 
and sleeves ornamented in similar style, are to be seen 
at the best dressmakers. 
HanpicaP.—The the Thames, is 
and most portant of England. It is 


Tep.—If you have not heard of or from your wife for 
seven years, and in good faith belfeved her to be dead, 
may marry again without fear of a prosecution for 
Coene If she is not dead, however, the marriage 
w not, of course, be valid. 

Pztzr.—Among the many cures for warts the follow- 
ing 1s one of the best : With a sharp penknife cut off the 
top crust of the wart, and then wet it with aromatic 
’ tt the operation every three or four 

days, until the excrescence disappears. 
Worriep Moruer.—Give the boy another chance— 
68, Many more chances, to redeem himself. A life 
Mould not be irrevocably blighted in its early years, 
until every resource promising to save it from such a 
calamity has been summoned to its salvation. 


Cora.—Summer colds are the worst of all colds, often- 
times, as it is then very difficult to protect one’s self 
ropetly. A ten-grain dose of quinine will usual! 
reak up a cold in the beginning. Anything that 

set the blood actively in will do it. 

D. D.—1. The names of Shakspeare’s two fellow-actors 
who superintended the publication of the first collected 
edition of his “ Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies,” 
were John Heminge and Henry Condell ; but the author 
of the sentence quoted is not known tous. 2 and 3. 
Unable to state. 


Krrry.—There is a decided movement to resuscitate 
the powder and patches of our great-grandmothers’ 
days. Powdered hair is being revived by lesders of 
fashion, and the newest veils are designed to similate 
patel are covered with two or three large solid 
patterns—one on the brow 
cheek, and a third on the 
startling at first s‘ght. 


@ second on the 
The effect is rather 


Hitpa Hairpenny.—It rests with yourself whether 
you choose to recognise the gentleman again or not. 
A Bustness Girt.—l. A 
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And feel naught of regret, 
But go on loving ever 
Till the tide of life had set ? 
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written,” 


for 
nothing. If the public subscriptions are very greatl 
insufficient they probably make a heavy loss. 1d 
Wivow.— You can refase tosign the deed of sale, if 
can thus retain your ms of dower 


on , of course, 
refuse to buy land of a married man, if the man’s wife 
refused to put her signature to the deed. According to 
not a creditor of your hus- 

interest in 


d's, but you seem to have an equitable 
leg preuectings. A pad, taiyes, an aii tee 
proce A wyer, on 4 
exact facts of the case, would be able 





your rights are, 








and frame of the window. Then cover the 
thin paste made by mixing common wi 


pared chalk, using one-part ammonia and two-parts 
cold water, 
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